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CHAPTER I 

THE mother's death. 

fl T "Was a cold, cheerless eTening, towards the 
)' cloae of autunm. The leaves in large inim- 
f bera were being rudely torn from the trees, 
and, tt^ether with stray hits of straw, paper, 
and tiny clouds of dust, were tossed Hther and 
thither in a whirling motion by continuous gusts 
of wind blowir^ from the east. At the comer of 
a street, in one of Hie principal towns of Germany, 
there glimmered forth, on the eveniiig in qaestion, 
a solitary, feeble light, which, although protected 
within the four glass panes of a small lantern, 
still burned with a flickering, unsteady flame. 
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the strong wind penetrating through the narrow 
crevices. 

The pale light shone full upon the face of 
Gertrude Schumacher, who for many years had 
been scarcely called by any other name than 
" the good old Gerte." She was seated on a plain 
wooden bench behind her little store of red- 
cheeked apples and pears, which, in spite of the 
inclemency of the weather, were sufficiently 
tempting to invite the attention of the passers-by, 
many of whom stood still to purchase the beauti- 
ful ripe fruit, and exchange a few kindly words 
with the aged fruit-seller. 

The accustomed hour at length drew near for 
returning home, and hastily collecting her fruit, 
the good woman packed it carefully into a deep 
basket, within the leathern bands of which she now 
sM her arms, leaving it suspended on her back; 
then taking her bench in one hand, and her lantern 
in the other, away she hobbled along the streets, 
tiU halting for an instant in front of a large high 
building, she disappeared within the wide entrance- 
haU. 

Having deposited her heavy basket and bench 
in the •cellar, old Gerte began slowly to ascend the 
steep, well-worn steps, till arriving before the door 
of her modest dwelling on the fourth floor, she 
unlocked and entered her scantily furnished, but 
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clean, tidy apartment, with a sigh of relief, for she 
felt wearied, cold, and somewhat exhausted from 
the violence of the wind to which she had been so 
long exposed. 

As she lived quite alone, Gertrude found her 
little home in precisely the same state as when 
she had left it in the morning. Soon, however, a 
cheerful fire was burning in the stove, and the 
good woman, after preparing her frugal supper, sat 
down at the table in the old arm-chair to enjoy it 
and the rest she so much required. She had not 
been seated very long when there was a gentle tap 
at the door, which was at once responded to by the 
encouragingly repeated words, " Ah, there already, 
are you? come in! come in!" and the next in- 
stant two children crossed the threshold, and 
walked towards her hand in hand. 

"We've knocked at the door ever so often 
already, Gerte, but you've never answered," said 
the elder of the two, a fine boy about seven years 
of age apparently; "mother has been sleeping so 
very long to-day " 

"And we've had nothing to eat for a long time," 
chimed in the little girl, stUl holding fast her 
brother's hand. 

"Hush, Engelchen !" * whispered the boy eagerly. 
" That looks as if ^" 

* little angel — a German form of endearment 
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" Ah, yes, as if you were hungry, my poor dears ! ** 
interrupted the good old Gerte, as she hastily cut 
a slice of bread, and gave the half to each. Then 
adding thereto a few beautiful apples, she con- 
tinued — "There now, eat your supper like good 
children, and let yoiir poor, dear mother enjoy her 
sleep a little longer ; then we'll go over together in 
a little, and Til make her comfortable for the night" 

Meanwhile the children, who had seated them- 
selves at the table, requiring no second invitation, 
began to eat the bread find fruit placed before 
them in a very hearty manner, for they were 
really hungry. The clothing they wore was of 
rather coarse materials ; but everything they had 
on was beautifully clean and neatly made. The 
boy, whose name was Friedel, had a round, chubby 
face, thick brown curly hair, and truthful dark 
eyes, which ever and anon were turned upon his 
little sister, with a look of anxiety touching to 
behold in so young a chili Ever since his 
mother's feeble state of health had forced her to 
remain in bed, he had taken entire charge of his 
little sister, for whom he felt the strongest affec- 
tion, her clinging dependence upon him having 
drawn this forth to an unusual degree. 

Anna was the little girl's name ; but everybody 
preferred to call her by the pet name, Engelchen, 
given to her by her mother. She looked pale and 
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somewhat delicate; her features were small but 
regular, and her lovely blue eyes were clear and 
sparkling. She had a beautifully shaped head, 
with a profusion of golden silky ringlets fedling 
over her small, rounded shoulders. 

Supper ended, Gertrude rose ; and after putting 
the various articles back into their accustomed 
places, she lifted the lantern from the table, say- 
ing, " Come along now, dears ; let us go to your 
mother, and see what we can do for her T 

Gertrude Schumacher had been a good, kind 
friend to the young widow, whose sadly distress- 
ing circumstances drew forth her heartfelt sym- 
pathies and active assistance No sooner had she 
heard that the poor woman was unable to rise 
from her bed, than the good old Gerte sought to 
comfort her, by assuring her that she woxdd come 
over every evening after supper to put the house 
in order and see after the children a bit; and 
never once from that day had she neglected that 
self-imposed task. 

As they now entered the dark, silent room, 
Gertrude waited for an instant to listen for the 
customary words of welcome from the sick-bed ; 
but as no sound reached her ear, she concluded 
that her friend was still asleep ; so cautioning the 
children to be very quiet, she led them in, and 
after setting them down to play at some game, she 
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lighted the stove, for it was a cold evening, and 
began to clean the room and make it comfort- 
able. 

Feeling surprised at length that the noise un- 
avoidably made by her had not disturbed the 
invalid, and that not once even had she coughed, 
Gertrude stepped softly forward towards the bed, 
and holding the lantern up, shaded by her hand, 
looked down with eager anxiety upon the face 
of the sleeper, which, though pale and emaciated 
in the extreme, was still beautiful, and bore a 
striking resemblance to that of the fair little child, 
Engelchen. 

Suppressing the exclamation of horror which 
rose to her lips, the kind-hearted woman laid her 
hard brown hand gently upon the death-cold fore- 
head, over which a few locks of fair hair had rolled. 
"Ah, and so entirely alone, with no friend to 
cheer you, my poor dear ! "Who could believe that 
death should have come to you so suddenly as 
this !" Then laying down the lantern, she kneeled 
down at the bedside to pray. 

Startled by an involuntary cry, the children 
started to their feet, and clinging to each other 
with scared looks on their young faces, they 
watched the — to them — unaccountable move- 
ments of their kind old neighbour. 

" You're crying, Gerte !" exclaimed Engelchen 
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at last, as she saw tears rolling down the old 
woman's cheeks. 

The child's voice at once roused Gertrude to a 
sense of her duty, and rising hurriedly, she said, 
with winning kindliness, " Come away back with 
me, dearies; you must sleep in my room to- 
night." 

" Is mother still sleeping ?" asked Friedel, cast- 
ing an anxious, almost frightened, look towards 
the bed. 

" Alas, yes !" murmured the old woman, turn- 
ing roimd to conceal her agitation. She knew 
not how she was to tell these poor, helpless chil- 
dren of tiieir sad and irreparable loss. Eesolving 
in her own mind that it would be better to say 
nothing to them until the morrow, when she 
should explain all to them by degrees, she took 
the clothes from the little bed which stood at the 
side of the mother's; then saying, "Bring the 
lantern, Friedel, dear !" she took Engelchen's hand 
and led her away. 

When about to step into the hall, the little girl 
suddenly stood still, and looking up in the old 
woman's face, said, " Oh, let me say good-night to 
mother first." 

"Better not, Engelchen," said Friedel, sadly; 
" let our dear mother sleep, it is good for her, you 
know." 
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"Did your poor, dear mother never ask for 
me?" inquired Gertrude, whilst arranging some 
pillows on the hard sofa, so as to make up as com- 
fortable a bed as possible for the little orphans. 

" Oh, yes ; she wanted you very much several 
times, but when I came to tell you, you were 
never here," replied FriedeL 

"Alas, poor dear! Doubtless she wished to 
lay her precious little ones on my heart," thought 
the tender-hearted woman, as she brushed tear after 
tear from her eyes with her weather-beaten hand. 
"And what am I to do with the poor things, I 
who am so poverty-stricken myseli' ? For a few 
days it may do well enough for me to keep 
them, but what then ? They've no relations that 
I know of, and they've no right to the Orphan 
House, their mother being a stranger here. Oh, 
how hard it must have been for her to go away 
and leave these dear children !" 

The temporary bed was now ready, and after 
helping the children to undress, Gertrude repeated 
with them their evening prayer, as frequently she 
had done of late when putting them to bed beside 
their mother ; then tucking the bed-dothes com- 
fortably around them, she kissed them with tender 
sympathy, and left them to sleep. 

After the lapse of a short time, Gertrude stepped 
forward quietly to assure herself that they were 
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asleep. For a few moments she stood gazing 
earnestly upon the little sleepers, as they lay 
there locked in each other's arms, the fair silky 
ringlets mingling with the short brown curls on 
the same pillow ; then turning away with a sigh, 
the good soul mentally ejaculated, " Woxdd that I 
were rich enough to provide for you both, and 
keep you always with me !" 

Very puzzling and perplexing were the thoughts 
which crowded in upon the mind of Gertrude 
Schumacher, whilst moving about softly, arranging 
and putting her little household affairs in order, 
according to her usual custom, she being obliged 
to leave her home at an early hour every morning. 
These children had become dear to her heart; many 
a time had they broken in upon the solitude of 
her evening hours, and had made her happy by 
their innocent mirth and prattle ; and now, as she 
thought of them in their forlorn and helpless con- 
dition, h6r whole nature thrilled with compassion- 
ate tenderness towards them; and although un- 
able to come to any clear understanding as to how 
she should act in the matter, there was present 
the strong inward conviction that, come what 
might, she woxdd never see them want so long 
as she had health and strength to work for their 
daily bread. 

A sharp, and at once recognised knock at the 

c 
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door interrupted the good woman's meditations ; 
and "Come in ! come in !" she cried, in tones of 
gladsome welcome; then hastening forward to 
meet her visitor— a middle-aged woman in the 
dress of a peasant — she saluted her, saying, "Ah ! 
I was just hoping you would come here to-night; 
I'm so glad to see you, dear ; there, let me take 
that basket from your back !" 

" Well, I can't say I'm sorry to part with the 
load ; those long stairs of yours try one, and I do 
feel in need of a rest. The fruit I've brought you 
this time is beautiful and is sure to sell well. 
Just look at those apples, will you, till I recover 
my breath a bit;" and turning round as she 
uttered these words, Gertrude's sister-in-law) for 
it was she who had just come in, walked towards 
the sofa. Suddenly starting back, however, she 
exclaimed, with unfeigned surprise, " Why, Gerte, 
what's this ? Whom have you got here ?" 

" Oh, two dear little lambs ! You've just come 
in time to help me with your advice, for truly I 
feel at my wit's end !" replied Gertrude, in a plain- 
tive voice, and then, in as few words as possible, 
she related the sad particulars of the mother's 
sudden death, and of the deplorably destitute con- 
dition of the poor children. 

" And so you've taken them to your heart and 
home, have you? You who, by dint of hard 
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labour, can barely manage to pay your way and 
keep yourself comfortable! But it's like you, 
Gerte !" 

"You needn't speak so reproachfully, sister, 
for aren't there even now tears in your own eyes?" 
responded Gertrude, exultingly. 

" Well, well : I didn't mean to be harsh, Gerte 
dear ! Now that I've seen them, and heard their 
history, I can't wonder that you should feel a deep 
interest in the poor things. The little girl is a 
lovely child — ^what a pure skin she has! And 
those golden ringlets look like silk — so soft and 
beautiful they are !" 

" Oh, what pride and pleasure the young mother 
used to take in that infant's hair !" said Gertrude, 
with a sigh. "The ringlets you now see were 
formed by her fingers this morning, poor dear !" 

A short sUence here intervened, broken by the 
sister-in-law, who, as if carrying on a conversation 
with herself, remarked in an absent manner, "The 
little girl would certainly not do for us — no, she's 
too delicate looking, and would be far too heavy a 
charge for me; no, I mustn't think of it ! But the 
boy seems a fine sturdy fellow, and might become 
useful to us by and by, and — yes, he might help 
to fill up the vacant place left by our own dear 
Friedel — strange that he should have the same 
name !" Then, with a look of timid anxiety, she 
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turned towards Gertrude with the inquiry, " How 
would it do for me to take the boy, do you think ? 
I should like to have him very well, but then " 

" Oh, do take him then by all means 1 " quickly 
interrupted Gertrude, with unwonted energy. 

" But what of my husband, Gerte ? The ques- 
tion which puzzles me is, will he think it right or 
prudent of me to bring another child into our 
home to feed, clothe, and educate ?" 

"Ah, as for my good brother Johann, I think I 
can vouch for him: he's ever been a true and 
warm friend to little children in distress; and 
then, you know, a fine boy like Friedel will easily 
repay tenfold, when he is old enough, all that he 
may cost you for a little time now. I can't but 
think too, Marianne, that God is answering the 
oft-repeated prayer of the poor young widow, by 
putting the good kind wish into your heart now 
to be a mother to her darling son." 

"Well, then, in God's name, I'll venture it!" 
was the immediate rejoinder. 

" And may God himself reward and bless you !" 
faltered Gertrude, in a voice well-nigh choked 
with emotion. 

After some further conversation on a variety of 
subjects, Frau Marianne Herder took her de- 
parture, she having arranged to pass the night in 
a small inn in the immediate neighbourhood. 
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Scarcely had Gertrude sat down to collect her 
thoughts and quiet her mind before undressing, 
when she was startled by a few half-stifled sobs, 
and going at once to the sofa she found that 
Friedel was weeping bitterly. 

" Why, Friedel, whatever's the matter with you ? 
I thought you were sound asleep," said Gertrude, 
as she gently uncovered the boy's face. 

A loud burst of crying was the only response, 
the poor boy having evidently struggled long to 
restrain his feelings. " Oh, Gerte, dear," he said 
at last, "don't be angry with me — I've heard 
everything — my own darling mother^s dead, and 
I'll have to go away from you and Engelchen to 
live with strangers — oh dear ! oh dear !" 

"Friedel, my poor dear, don't cry like that I 
youll awake your little sister. It is now well 
with your dear mother — she's free from all her 
troubles, and is happy with the Lord whom she 
loved and served. Now, then, go to sleep like a 
dear, good child." But Friedel could not sleep. 
Sorrow drove him from his warm, comfortable 
bed, and runrdng across the room after the good 
old woman who had been so kind to him, he 
threw his arms around her neck, and buried his 
tear-stained face on her bosom. 

Taking Vrn on her knee, Gertrude wrapped a 
warm shawl round the trembling boy, and began, 
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in her simple motherly way, to soothe and comfort 
him as best she could. She spoke to him in glow- 
ing terms about the glorious home of the blessed, 
where his parents were now together, adoring God 
and singing sweet hymns of praise. And then 
she told him all about the happy home of her own 
dear brother, to which he was to go, and urged 
him to show his gratitude by looking as cheerful 
as possible on the morrow, when her sister-in-law 
came for him. 

When descanting upon the beauties and attrac- 
tions of the small farm in the country, Friedel 
suddenly interrupted her by asking, with eager 
impatience, ^ But what's to become of Engel- 
chen ?" 

" m take care of her for the present, dearie !" 
replied the good woman after a few moments* 
hesitation ; " and you can often come to see her, 
you know. Marianne is very kind, and she's 
sure to bring you with her every time she comes 
to town with the fruit. And now, Friedel, let me 
counsel you to be a good, brave-hearted lad ; never 
forget the lessons taught you by your mother; 
thank God for the comfortable home He has pro- 
vided for you ; and show your gratitude by being 
diligent and anxious to do your duty in every 
respect. If adopted, as I hope you wiU be, by 
my brother and his wife, see that you act the part 
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of a loving, faithful son towards them all the days 
of your life. Everybody will be kind to you in your 
new home, and you'll soon be quite happy, so do 
not grieve and vex our hearts by looking dismal ; 
but strive for aU our sakes to go away with a 
cheerful, contented spirit You'll do this, won't 
you, dearie ?" 

" Yes, I'll try ; but, oh, if I could only have my 
little sister ! Mother taught me to look after her, 
and I'm quite sure she wanted me always to be 
with her I" cried Friedel, piteously, giving way to 
a fresh burst of convulsive sobbing, which greatly 
distressed the tender-hearted Gertrude. 

Overcome at last by exhaustion, the poor little 
fellow fell fast asleep, with his arm still encircling 
the neck of the good old Gerte, who, rising gently, 
laid him down once more upon the sofa beside his 
little sister; and after regarding the two un- 
conscious orphans with loving sympathy in her 
heart, she turned away to prepare for bed, saying, 
" Well, it does seem very cruel to part them, and 
yet what else can be done ?" 




THE SEFABATIOK. 

fHE next moming, when Fran Marianiie 
Herder arrived, she found old Gerte and 
the two children seated round the table, 
enjoying with evident relish their fragal 
breakfast, which consisted of wann milk soup and 
rye bread. 

"You haven't chained your mind about the lad, 
I hope?" aaid old Glerte, with unwonted eager- ■ 
nes3, as she led her sister-in-law into the recess at 
the window. 

"STo, indeed, that I haven't, Gerte; and now 
I'm c[uite prepi^ed to take him home with me Uiis 
moming ; but does he know of my plan ?" 

" Oh yes ; he knows all about it The poor 
child was awake and heard the whole of our con- 
versation last night, and a terrible business I had, 
I can tell you, before he could be soothed to sleep ; 
but he's a dear sensible lad, and will, I'm sure, go 
quite cheerfully with you." Then turning round. 
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Gertrude called to Friedel with much kindliness 
of tone and manner, " Gome along here^ my hoy> 
and give your new mother a kiss !" 

At the word " mother/* a deep flush overspread 
his countenance, betraying the confusion he felt ; 
but looking up the next minute, Friedel, with the 
quick inexplicable instinct of a child's soul, im- 
mediately felt the influence of the sympathetic 
love he discovered in those sunbrowned features^ 
and with apparent confidence placed both hands 
in those of the kind woman, who finally embraced 
him tenderly, saying, "May Gk)d our heavenly 
Father make us blessings to each other, my dear 
son !" 

"Amen 1" was the solemnly uttered respoJLse of 
old Gerte. 

A few minutes later, whilst drawing her fingers 
through his thick curly hair, Frau Herder said to 
Friedel in a cheerful voice, " And now we must 
see about buying a new doublet, a silk necktie, 
and pretty red stockings, for I wish my boy to 
look nice when I take him home. Surely my 
husband will welcome him with joy ! Don't you 
think so, Gertrude ?" 

"Yes, yes; I'm certain you'll not be disap- 
pointed, dear !" replied Gertrude heartily. 

The look of delight which had been called forth 
at the bare mention of fine new clothes was sud- 

D 
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denly replaced by one of distress, as Friedel's eyes 
rested upon the face of his Kttle sister, who was 
playing quietly with her spoon. No sooner had 
Frau Herder observed this rapid change of ex- 
pression than with much feeling she said in a 
whisper, " You'll often come to see her, dear, for I 
intend to bring you always with me ; and then, 
after you know the road well enough, you'U be 
sent here every now and again on some errand or 
other, I daresay. So cheer up, my son, and don't 
look so dismal ! But now I must go and attend 
to my customers. You may expect me back 
again in an hour, when I hope to find you ready 
to start with me at once." 

On leaving the room with her sister-in-law, 
Gertrude took a key from a nail in the wall, and 
crossing the hall said, " Come, let us go in here 
together for a minute!" With quiet reverential 
mien, the two women entered the apartment 'and 
approached the bed. As Gertrude gently raised 
the white coverlet with a trembling hand, she said 
solemnly and with great earnestness, *' Now, Mari- 
anne, dear, will you promise me here that you'll 
strive to be a faithful loving mother to the son of 
this poor woman, and that you will train him and 
bring him up in the fear of the Lord ?" 

"God helping me, I hereby promise, Gerte, 
to act towards Friedel as if he were my own 
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child," replied Fran Herder earnestly and with 
deep emotion. 

" Now, then, the Lord be praised ! My promise 
to the dear departed soul is so far fulfilled — ^her 
boy is provided for, and God will no doubt care 
for our poor Engelchen also !" 

When Gertrude re-entered her little dwelling, 
she found Fiiedel seated upon a footstool, with 
Engelchen on his knee. He was in the act of rolling 
the fair hair round his fingers, so as to form 
pretty ringlets, in the same manner that he had 
seen his mother do day after day. 

" Ah, how cruel it seems to part them !" solilo- 
quised the good woman. " But what else can be 
done; Marianne couldn't take both children — 
that's clear. I must just keep the little one my- 
self, and trust to a kind Providence to provide me 
with the means ; and who knows but she may yet 
repay me for all my labour and anxiety, by being 
my comfort and helper in my old age !" 

Having collected the few articles of clothing, 
etc., which belonged to Fiiedel, Gertrude tied 
them up neatly in a bundle, and then taking the 
boy aside, she told him how much she loved him, 
and how vexed she was that he and Engelchen had 
to be parted for a time. Much good advice did the 
kind old woman whisper in his ear as she caressed 
and fondled him, endeavouring by every means in 
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her power to reconcile him to the idea of leaving 
her and the little sister he clung to with so much 
tenderness. 

Exactly at the hour appointed Frau Herder 
arrived, and, after a little conversation, intimated 
to her sister-in-law that she had no more time to 
spara Whereupon Gertrude, with her usual 
thoughtfulness, filled a small basket with beauti- 
fdl rosy-cheeked apples, and placing it on the 
table before Engelchen,bade her roU them about and 
play with them. The child was soon so absorbed 
in her new amusement that she took no notice of 
the painful separation which took place between 
Friedel and the truly kind neighbour who had 
been such a good firiend to their dear mother ; and 
fio accustomed was she to her brother's affection- 
ate embraces that she even failed to observe any- 
thing peculiar in this, to him, terrible farewell 
greeting. Only a short time had elapsed, however, 
when Engelchen called out, "Friedel! Friedel!" 
" He's gone away with Marianne, dearie ; but he'll 
come back again," said Gertrude soothingly, and 
for the time being she was quieted; but soon 
afterwards, more eagerly than ever, did she cry, 
first for Friedel, and then running to the door, for 
her mother. 

Taking the poor child on her knee, Gertrude 
began to speak kindly and gently to her; and 
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when she had succeeded in dispelling her fears, 
she explained to her that Friedd had gone with 
Marianne to a beautiful place not very far oflF, and 
that she would take her to him on Sunday, when 
she would see such a lot of lovely flowers ; cows, 
sheep, and goats on the green meadow — ^and pretty 
pigeons, ducks, hens, and other animals all over 
the farm. " And now, darling, you must come 
with me to-day ! Won't that be nice !" 

"To the pretty place and Friedel?" inquired 
Engelchen eagerly. 

"No, dearie, we can't go there to-day. You 
must come and help me to sell my fruit, you 
know, for you can't stay here all alone." 

The idea of going with the good old G^rte 
pleased the child wonderfully, and whilst toddling 
along, with a firm grasp of her kind friend's hand, 
she prattled away in quite a lively manner. Never 
before had Engelchen witnessed such a busy scene, 
and the novelty greatly delighted her as she sat 
watching the passers-by and the serving of cus- 
tomers with fruit. The novelty soon wore off, 
however, and Gertrude allowed her to run about 
and amuse herself near the stall. 

" Show me where Friedel's gone to I" exclaimed 
Engelchen, as she pulled Gertrude's dress to attract 
her attention on returning to the stall after a short 
absence. " Which way is he coming back to me ?" 
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"He's away yonder!" replied Gertrude, point- 
ing with her finger. Then, in the hope of divert- 
ing the chUd's thoughts from her brother, she 
placed a small coin in her hand, saying, " There, 
dearie, run across to that baker's shop and buy a 
nice cake for yourself." 

Meanwhile several customers came and went ; 
and now, beginning to feel uneasy regarding the 
safety of her little charge, who had not yet re- 
turned, Gertrude rose from her seat and looked 
anxiously round in all directions, but the child 
was nowhere to be seen. "Ah, this'll never do !" 
she mentally ejaculated. " I must fall upon some 
other plan than bringing her here with me — I 
can't be always watching the little thing, and 
some accident might easily befall her !" 

Let us now return to Engelchen, and follow her 
as she crossed the narrow street and entered the 
baker's shop. Having received a nice fresh bun 
in exchange for the copper coin, she quickly left 
the shop, and, ninning to the corner of the street, 
looked eagerly up to see if Friedel was not yet in 
sight After standing still for a few moments, 
the poor child, in the hope of meeting her dear 
brother, began to wander along — ^very slowly at 
first — eating her bun, and turning round occa- 
sionally to see if old Gerte was not coming. 

She had not gone very far when, catching sight 
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of some trees apparently at no great distance, 
Engelchen suddenly quickened her pace ; and now 
all thoughts of her old protector and dread at being 
alone, were swallowed up in the one absorbing 
idea that the pretty place to which Friedel had 
gone must be near at hand; and that very soon he 
would come to meet her, and show her all the 
beautiful flowers and pretty birds about which the 
good old Gerte had told her. 

No fear of danger entered the little one's mind 
as she hurried along, nor did she for an instant 
stop to consider that she was doing wrong — ^no 
thought of her mother even mingled with her 
thoughts. Friedel had long been her constant 
companion and protector, and never since the 
beginning of their* mother's fatal illness had they 
been so long separated. " He must be coming to 
me now I He must be coming !" So on she ran 
to lessen the distance between them, her little 
heart beating high with hope and joy at the 
anticipated sight of her darling brother. 

Street after street had thus been traversed by 
those little feet, when suddenly the scene was 
changed, and Engelchen found herself on a broad 
country road, where no more houses were to be 
seen, only trees and grassy fields. As the sun 
poured down his rays on fields, gardens, and 
distant hills, she stood still with astonishment 
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and clapped her little hands with delight, for 
never before had she seen anything so lovely, 
never having been beyond the boundaries of that 
town in her life. . 

All was so peaceful and beautiful — ^no more 
bustling to and fro of busy people. " Oh yes, the 
pretty farm must be very near!" thought Engelchenj 
and, though footsore and tired, onwards she sped, 
inspired with the fresh hope of being with Friedel 
very soon. 

The peasants who met her might have been 
momentarily surprised indeed to see so young a 
child on the road alone; but seeing that she 
toddled along with such an apparent knowledge 
of her way, they passed on, each occupied with 
thoughts of his or her concerns.^ 

Turning into a little path, bordered on either 
side by trees, Engelchen looked up at the tempting 
berries which hung above her head, and, standing 
on tiptoe, tried, but in vain, to reach them with 
her tiny arms. Oh, how she longed then for 
Friedel to help her, or pluck for her the rich red 
clusters which grew there in such abundance! 
And once more, with quickened speed, she hurried 
along, till, coming to the outskirts of a dense 
forest, she wandered on by the side of it more and 
more slowly; and now, when well-nigh exhausted, 
our poor little wanderer lay down upon a soft 
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mossy patch of green to rest awhile, she soon suc- 
cumbed to the soothing influences of the sweet- 
scented breezes which played around her, and 
closing her eyes, fell into a 
slumber. 



most delightful 
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CHAPTER IIL 

FRIEDEL'S FIEST VISIT. 

orj ITER a long bub ineffectual search, in 
Tfin which some of her neighbours kindly 
n^5p lent their assistance, Gertrude Schu- 
macher hastened with all possible speed 
towards the police office, in the hope that she 
might find her lost darling there ; but, alas ! no 
such happiness awaited her; and, after giving a 
minute description of the child and of the circum- 
stances connected with her disappearance, she 
slowly wended her steps homewarda with a truly 
heavy heart. 

This was a sad dreaiy night for poor old Gerte, 
who in an ^ony of mind reproached herself over 
and over again for what she termed her " cruel 
neglect and carelessness ;" and long and earnestly 
did she, on bended knees, implore God to foi^ve 
her, and, in loving mercy, to watch over the little 
helpless child, and guard her from all harm. 
■ Despite her distress of mind, however, Gertrude 
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did not forget to make a beautiful wreath of 
flowers, which with her own hands she placed 
reverently upon the unconscious remains of the 
young widow. She was the only friend who fol- 
lowed the bier to the grave; and for many a night 
afterwards was she haunted in her dreams with 
the idea, that the 'eyes of the poor mother were 
fixed upon her with a sorrowful reproachful gaze. 

As day after day passed by without bringing 
any tidings of the little wanderer, hope began to 
languish; and it was with fear and trembling that 
Gertrude anticipated Frieders first visit to his old 
home. 

One Sunday morning, as Gertrude was in the 
act of preparing her simple mid-day meal, the 
noise of quick eager steps suddenly caught her 
ear. 

"Alas, alas! there he is; oh, whatever shall I 
do !" Then after an ejaculatory cry for help from 
on high, she opened the door and clasped the 
happy, excited Friedel in her arms. 

Disengaging himself with impatient haste, the 
boy glanced rapidly round th« room, and then 
turning from Gertrude's face of terrible distress to 
that of Frau Marianne Herder, who had just come 
in, he almost screamed out the words, " Where, 
oh! Where's Engelchen?" 

" Why, Gertrude, whatever is the matter with 
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you ? " exclaimed Frau Herder, hunying forward 
to the chair on which the poor old woman had 
sunk, " are you ill ? " 

Before there was time for an answer, Friedel 
had seized her arm, and with now pale and 
trembling lips, cried with passionate earnestness, 
*' Oh Gerte, Gerte, what have you done with my 
poor little sister ? " 

Alarmed at the terrible agitation of her adopted 
son, and feeling at the same time somewhat 
irritated by her sister-in-law's unaccountable 
silence, Frau Herder said, in rather a severe tone, 
" You must speak, Gertrude ! anything is better 
than this awful suspense. Is the poor child ill ? " 

" Oh, would that I had no worse news to tell 1 " 
faltered Gertrude at last, with a look of despair. 
" Our little darling's lost ! " 

*' Lost ! " exclaimed Frau Herder in amazement ; 
*' what can you mean ? " 

*' Woe's me, woe's me ! for in an evil hour she 
ran away and left me ; " was the wailing answer. 

At these words Friedel rushed .madly to the 
door. " And whither wouldst thou go, my son ? " 
exclaimed Frau Herder, as she flew after hiyp and 
held him back by gentle force. 

" To find Engelchen, of course. Oh, mother dear, 
let me go at once ! " 

" We shall go together, my boy ; but you must 
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have patience till we hear the particulars. How 
else can we ever hope to find her ? " and after a 
few soothing words, Friedel listened quietly whilst 
Gertrude related the sad tale of his little sister's 
loss ; and then his sore grief found vent in a flood 
of passionate weeping. The news of Engelchen's 
loss was terrible to bear; but oh, to sit still and do 
nothing under such circumstances, was if possible 
still harder to endure. The first burst of grief 
over, Friedel started to his feet, saying, "But, 
mother, surely something may yet be done; let 
me go and search the streets till I find her ! " 

Frau Herder, whose warmest sympathies had 
been drawn out towards her sorrow-stricken boy, 
clasped him in her arms as she replied: "No, 
Friedel, no; that could do no good. If in the 
town, the police will find her, of that you may rest 
assured. Gertrude has already done all that is 
possible, and now we can only hope and pray that 
God may bless her efforts with success. Oh, had 
I only dreamed of such a sad catastrophe as this, 
how much rather should I have taken your little 
sister too ! " 

The only response to this was a fresh burst of 
weeping, which neither she nor Gertrude sought 
to control, deeming it kinder and wiser to leave 
the poor boy alone for a time with his bitter 
sorrow. 
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In the afternoon a visit was paid to the recently 
made grave, upon which Friedel placed a wreath 
of evergreens he had brought with him for that 
purpose ; and then, after bidding Gertrude good- 
bye, Frau Herder and he began to retrace their 
steps back to the little farm. 

In the pale sad face and dejected mien of the 
forlorn-looking boy, it would have been difficult 
to realise that this was the same Friedel, who, 
with a light bounding step and bright joyous 
countenance, had beeil seen hurrying along not 
many hours before, ever a few steps in advance, 
in his eager haste to have his beloved Engelchen 
again in his arma Truly this was a melancholy 
ending to his eagerly anticipated visit to the 
town. 

After walking on, hand in hand, for some little 
distance in perfect silence, Frau Herder sought in 
kindly sympathising tones to administer comfort; 
and fan into brightness once more the well-nigh 
extinguished spark of hope ; and to the joy of her 
heart success ere long crowned her efforts. 

And now for a time the daily routine of duties 
went on very much as they had done before this 
sad event took place. Gertrude was as regular as 
ever in her attendance at her stall ; but, oh, what 
a sad change in the appearance of the old fruit- 
seller was observable to everybody ! All her ac- 
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customeij cheerfulness gone, there she sat day 
after day gRent and dejected, except when roused 
by her custoftWM from time to time. 

By his diligence and uniform good conduct, 
both at home ana^1?rti§n in school, Friedel had 
soon won the confidence and love of his foster 
parents, who spoke of him as the bright sunbeam 
God had sent to cheer and make glad their child- 
less home. Most truly did they sympathise with 
him in his heavy sorrow, whilst at the same time 
endeavouring to keep alive the feeble hope that 
his dear little sister, Engelchen, would yet be found. 
Whenever there was business to transact, Friedel 
invariably accompanied Frau Herder to the town, 
and on such occasions a visit was always paid to 
the good old Gerte, the melancholy expression on 
whose countenance was ever a sufficient answer to 
the eager inquiry, without the oft repeated words, 
"No trace yet of our poor little darling?" and 
each time Friedel returned home with a heavier 
load than before upon his young heart. 

When crossing one of the principal streets one 
day, on their return from the town, a handsome 
carriage drove past them, on which was embla- 
zoned a coat of arms. The coachman, as well as 
the footman who stood behind, wore dark blue 
livery faced with gold. Whilst waiting till it 
passed, Friedel looked with some curiosity through 
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the open window. Near it stood a beautiful cliild 
in a blue silk dress, trimmed with swans'-down, 
and a white hat with feathers, from underneath 
which fell a mass of long silky ringlets. For an 
instant Friedel stood staring as if bewitched, then 
uttering a peculiar cry, he rushed after the car- 
riage, which seemed to fly along with lightning 
speed. 

Unable to comprehend this strange behaviour 
on the part of her son, Frau Herder, after calling 
to him to come back to her in vain, made after 
him as fast as she could. Soon he was out of her 
sight; but still on she ran, saying to herself, 
"Whatever can have come over the child ? Never 
has he disobeyed my call before; God grant he 
mayn't have lost his senses with aU this fretting 
about his sister!" 

By good chance the street she now entered was 
the one down which Friedel had rushed; for not 
far from her Frau Herder caught sight of him 
standing at a comer. A pang of dread shot 
through her heart as she approached ; for there he 
stood like a statue, pale and immovable, his face 
covered with large drops of perspiration, and his 
eyes fiUed with tears. Taking hold of ,his arm, 
she asked in alarm, " Whatever's the meaning of 
this, Friedel ?" 

*' Oh mother, I've seen Engelchen !" he exclaimed 
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in the greatest excitement. '' She was standing at 
the window of that splendid carriage, and oh^ how 
grandly dressed she was !" 

" Come, come, dear boy ; you've been dreaming ! 
What a fright and race you have given me, to be 
sure !" replied Frau Herder, with some degree of 
asperity. 

** Oh, Tm very sorry, but it's quite true, mother I 
I knew her in a moment, even dressed like that, 
and I ran as fast as I could ; but the carriage flew 
at such a rate, I lost sight of it, and can't tell 
which way to turn." 

" Would that it were possible," responded Frau 
Herder, whose momentary irritation had entirely 
disappeared. " But you must have been mistaken, 
my dear boy. How could the dear child come to 
be in such a grand carnage as that ? The fact is, 
Engelchen is always in your thoughts, and the little 
girl you saw may bear some resemblance to her, 
and so " 

" But, mother, I'm perfectly sure it was Engel- 
chenherseK," insistedFriedelwithunwontedenergy. 
"And there was a grandly-dressed lady sitting 
beside her in the carriage. Oh, if I could only 
have run fast enough !" 

Coming to the conclusion that nothing would 
drive the idea from his mind, and with a view to 
calming the excited boy, Frau Herder said, whilst 

F 
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pressing her hand firmly on his shoulder, " Friedel, 
you know that I love you, and that I am most 
anxious that you should have your little sister 
restored to you ; trust to me to help you in every 
possible way ; but now, for my sake, be courage- 
ous, and don't give way to this excitement. Just 
look what a crowd has gathered round us ! We 
shall go back to the good old Gerte, and you can 
tell her the whole story of your strange adventure, 
and doubtless we may fall upon some plan where- 
by we may discover the owner of the carriage you 
describe." 

As it turned out, Gertrude was much more ready 
to believe in the possibility of Friedel's assertions 
being correct than was the case with her sister-in- 
law ; and greatly to the boy's delight, she at once 
volunteered to go herself and make known the 
particulars to the police authorities. 

" Mayn't I go with you ?" pleaded Friedel. 

" No, dearie ; you must take your mother home, 
you know: coming back here has made her too 
late already — your father'll be getting anxious 
about you soon — see, it's nearly twilight;" and, 
with a touch of her old cheery brightness, she 
clasped her arms round him, adding, " There, be 
off now at once, and let me attend to my business. 
Don't you fret about Engelchen too much — ^we'U yet 
find, I daresay, that she's been in good keeping." 
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Never had Friedel left the town with more re- 
lactance than he did this afternoon. It seemed 
so hard to go away when he felt so strongly con- 
vinced that he was leaving Engelchen behind him 
in the town ; bat acting upon the good old Gette's 
whispered injunction, " Be cheerfnl for your 
mother's sake, who does so much for yoo," he 
succeeded in mastering his feelings; and long 
before their arrival at the little lann, the buoy- 
ancy of yonth bad asserted its power, and glowing 
pictures of Engelchen's happiness floated before the 
boy's eyes ; for never for an instant did he doubt 
that the beautiful little girl he had seen was any 
other than his ^^a^ling little sister, whose loss he 
had ao long deplored. 



THE COTOTESS S ADVENHJEE. 

fHE bright light of day had b^im to wane, 
when Engelchenwaaatartled from hersleep 
by the shaip, loud barking of a dog, and 
springing np she looked in terror at the 
fierce-looking animal sow dose at her side. From 
the nmianal amount of exercise she had had, the 
poor child's limbs ached with pain, and with a 
wailing cry of distress she fell hack again on the 
mossy bank. 

The beautiful staghound which had caused so 
much alarm was the property of the Countess von 
Detmar, who at this opportune moment rode for- 
ward' at a canter, and in a voice of command called 
out, " Down, Tourhillon ! down !" Then turning 
to her servant, she ordered him to dismount, and 
bring the poor child to her. 
■ " What a lovely child ! " exclaimed the Countess, 
as Engelchen fixed her large wondering eyes 
upon her. " Truly the fiice of a little cherub I 
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Hand her up here, Walter." Then placing her 
comfortably in front of her — ** There now, little 
one, you need not cry any more — ^you are quite 
safe with me; but you must tell me how you 
came here aU alone. What is your name, and 
where do you live ?" 

" Oh, Friedel, Friedel ! I want Friedel !" was 
the mournful response. 

" Well, then, you must teU me where he lives, 
and I shall help you to find him. Do not be afraid, 
dear child ; I wish to take you homa (A village 
child, doubtless ; and yet so very imlike one, with 
these delicately cut features and that pearly white 
complexion)," soliloquised the Countess; and then 
addressing the child again, said : ** Did you come 
from one of the villages hereabout, and can you 
tell me the name of it ?" 

With a dreamy, puzzled look, Engelchen said, 
by way of reply, " Friedel lives in a pretty place, 
with lots of flowers and dear little animals all 
running about." 

" But who is Friedel ? Is he your brother ?" 

" Yes, and he must be coming to me !" replied 
Engelchen with sudden energy, and an evident de- 
sire to be off again to meet him. 

** Tou must try to be a good, patient Uttle girl, 
and tell me all you can remember about yourself 
and your friends," said the Countess, soothingly. 
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whilst stroking her fair ringlets. " What is your 
name ?" 

" They call me Engelchen." 

"Ah, that is a very pretty name; but surely 
yoTi have another name than that. Can't you 
recollect it V 

" Oh yes ; it is Aennchen." 

Before the examination was over, Engelchen's 
tears had ceased to flow, and ever and anon she 
looked up into the beautiful face of the lady who 
spoke so kindly to her, and then, with unfeigned 
surprise, at the fine dress and glittering ornaments 
she wore. 

"What an extraordinary adventure this is!" 
exclaimed the Countess, at length; " I can make 
nothing of the child's story ; but one thing is cer- 
tain, whether you be a little angel or a poor village 
child, I can't leave you here on the road to perish." 
Then turning towards her servant, who was stand- 
ing near, hat in hand, and holding the bridle of his 
horse, " Here, Walter, take good care of the little 
one. To-morrow you can make inquiries in all 
the surrounding viUages, but meanwhile she can 
go home with me and remain, until claimed by her 
friends." 

Bowing low, Walter took Engelchen in his arms, 
and having placed her on the horse, sprang nimbly 
up behind her; and the next minute both were being 
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borne swiftly along, at a respectful distance from 
the Countess, whose magnificent horse, and long, 
waving, riding habit, greatly surprised and de- 
lighted the child, who had never seen the like 
before. Ere many minutes had passed, all sense 
of fear was banished from her ^d, Ind aches 
and pains, together with her feverish anxiety to 
be with Friedel, were all chased away by the 
novelty of her present circumstances ; and yield- 
ing to the exhilarating influences of this charm- 
ing ride, Engelchen clapped her hands in the 
exuberance of her joy, and chatted in great glee 
to her kind protector. 

Arrived at the chjlteau, Engelchen was handed 
over at once to the care of the housekeeper, who 
received her little charge in respectful silence, but 
with the utmost astonishment; and no sooner 
were they alone together than she plied her with 
all manner of questions. The answers she (Jrew 
forth, however,. were so confused and unsatisfac- 
tory that she could make nothing of them except 
this, — that the poor child was in search of her 
brother, and that she was tired and himgry. 

With considerate kindness the housekeeper 
placed before Engelchen a good supply of food, and 
left her for a time to enjoy it in peace; after which 
she washed her hands and face, arranged with care 
her long silky ringlets, and made her look as nice 
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and tidy as possible in her plain coarse garments ; 
then holding her out at arms' length, when the 
finishing touches had been given, she looked at 
her with admiring wonder, saying, "Now then, 
that's all I can do for you, my bonny dear, for fine 
dresses I have none to put on you. Ah ! there's 
the bell; come with me to the drawing-room," 
taking the tiny hand in hers, " and don't forget, 
mind, to make a low curtsy at the door." 

The exclamations of surprise and admiration, 
together with the great blaze of light and fairy- 
like splendour of the whole scene, so completely 
bewildered and dazzled the poor little child, on 
her entrance, that she could only cling the more 
closely to the hand of the housekeeper, and hide 
her face in the folds of her gown. 

" Ah ! here comes my little foundling; and you 
must all tell me what you think of her," said the 
Countess von Detmar to the gaily-attired friends 
who were assembled round her, in the drawing- 
room. "Bring her here to me, Oppermann." And 
putting down a pretty white curly-haired dog 
from her knee, the countess held out her arms to 
receive her. After a few words of encouragement, 
Engelchen looked up timidly in the face of the 
Countess, and recognising in her the lady who had 
been so kind to her, she soon felt quite at her ease, 
and looked happy and delighted with aU she saw. 
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The amount of praise and 'admiration elicited 
from her guests greatly charmed the Countess ; 
and more than ever did she feel inclined to 
keep the lovely little foundling, should her 
relatives not claim her. Meanwhile, Engelchen's 
eyelids were becoming heavy, and in the midst of 
a lively conversation, her head fell gently on the 
shoulders of the Countess, who, looking down at 
her, exclaimed in amazement, " Why, who could 
believe it? — the child has actually fallen asleep 
whilst we have been talking about her!" and 
immediately summoning the housekeeper, she 
desired her to undress and put her to bed. 

It was a handsome and delightfully soft bed 
upon which the housekeeper now laid her little 
charge ; but, too wearied and sleepy to take notice 
of anything, Engelchen merely closed her eyes, and • 
murmured in a dreamy voice, "Good night, 
Friedel! " then once again her little hand was 
stretched out, and the fingers moved restlessly on 
the pillow, as if in search of the hand that had so 
long been in the habit of clasping them ; but no 
Friedel was there to-night; and soon the tiny 
fingers were at rest. 

On awaking next morning, fresh and well, 
after a good night's sleep, Engelchen's first cry 
was " Friedel ! " and her first thought, " What a 
long dream IVe had; I must tell it all to 

G 
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" Friedel." But instead of her kind brother, it was 
a woman who was now bending over her, and 
who, in answer to her repeated cry, "Friedel, 
come here !" said in kindly tones, " It's time to 
get up, my bonny dear, and then we can see about 
finding Friedel." 

In an instant the bright, joyous look had 
vanished ; and as if in a kind of stupor, the poor 
child stared at the woman, whose face she quickly 
recognised, however, and then the whole of her 
yesterday's strange experience came up before her 
by slow degrees. Meanwhile the housekeeper, for 
she it was, made every possible exertion to please 
and amuse her little charge; nor was it long 
before she succeeded in doing so; and when, 
shortly afterwards, Engelchen was summoned to the 
breakfast-room, the Countess was perfectly charmed 
with the happy expression on the countenance of 
her little foundling. 

For the last few months the Countess von 
Detmar had been living quite alone, in her beau- 
tifully situated summer residence. She was a 
pretty young widow, whose only child had died in 
infancy. She was rich, and surrounded with aH 
the luxuries of life ; for not a pleasure which 
money could procure did she think of denying 
herself. Of a naturally gay, lively disposition, 
she was ever fond of change and excitement. 
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Whimsical and capricious to a degree, she was 
nevertheless much admired and sought after by 
a large number of friends. 

The finding of this lovely child formed a 
pleasing episode in the somewhat monotonous 
life of the Countess ; and it was with unfeigned 
delight she received the announcement that no 
child had been missed from any of the surround- 
ing villages. 

" Ah, now I may keep my little foundling with- 
out further scruple or hesitation ! And glad indeed 
I am to be able to do so, for she is a dear little 
cherub, and will make my home quite lively and 
cheerful." Flowers, parrot, and lap-dog, together 
with all her nimierous pets, suddenly lost their 
power to arrest her attention, and the child, Engel- 
chen, reigned supreme in her thoughts. 

Never once, for years gone by, had the rich 
young widow felt such an absorbing interest in 
any living object. There was something so fresh, 
so unsophisticated and engaging, about the child. 
And then she had such funny little ways ; so en- 
tirely different, in fact, was she from any child she 
had ever seen. 

What a change, meanwhile, was this for the 
poor little orphan I Transported from a hovel, as 
it were, to a palace — it seemed all like a wonder- 
ful dream* The beautiful lady who petted and 
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caressed her, giving her fine clothes and pretty red 
shoes ; and then the large garden with the lovely 
bright flowers, and such a grand array of splendid 
toys ! 

The instructions of the Countess were carried 
out to the letter, the servants all seeming to vie 
with each other in ministering to the comfort and 
happiness of her little pet, and in their efforts to 
wean her from old associations. No wonder surely 
that under such circumstances, Engelchen's 
ideas became confused, and that she felt as if 
in a new world altogether. The questions she 
asked regarding her mother, Friedel, and the 
good old Gerte, became fewer and fewer as days 
and weeks flew past, until they ceased alto- 
gether. But one old habit remained strong as 
ever — no sooner did balmy sleep partially chill 
her senses, than out went the tiny fingers to 
make their nightly search for the hand of her 
darling brother. 

Meanwhile, a marked change had taken place in 
the outward appearance of the little orphan. In- 
stead of the plain coarse garments she wore when 
first she entered the ch&teau, she was now dressed 
with the greatest taste and elegance, no expense 
being spared that could add to the charm of her 
appearance. The rich bloom of health which 
glowed upon her cheeks made her look more lovely 
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than ever — ^and feeling truly proud of her little 
foundling, aie Countess took her with her in the 
carriage wherever she went. 

It w;as quite apparent, however, that Engelchen 
was regarded merely in the light of a plaything, to 
minister to the amusement and enjoyment of her 
generous benefactor. That the child, in whose 
eyes sparkled the light of intelligence, and whose 
clever ingenuous remarks threw her into an ecstasy 
of delight, had a soul as well as a body to be 
trained, nurtured, and beautified, never for a 
moment seemed to enter the mind of the kind and 
indulgent, but thoughtless and selfish Countess 
von Detmar. 

The child's innocent prattle and merry laughter 
daily afforded her fresh pleasiure and amusement, 
whilst nothing gratified her more than listening 
to the extravagant terms of admiration, in which 
some of her friends indulged, when speaking to 
her of the beauty and graceful movements of her 
Utile foundling. In this way life passed on so 
agreeably and happily that when the usual time 
for returning to town came roimd, the Countess 
showed none of her wonted anxiety to be there, in 
time for the beginning of the winter festivities; 
and great was tthe surprise of all, when she an- 
nounced her intention to remain in the country so 
long as the weather should continue fine. 



CHAPTEE V. 



THE CRUEL SURPRISK 




.NE day shortly after this, Engelchen became 
suddenly and alarmingly iU, and a doctor 
was summoned in haste from a neigh- 
bouring village. 
In answer to the eager inquiry, " What is the 
matter with my little pet ? " Dr Werner replied, 
with a grave shake of the head, " The poor child 
is seriously ill, I fear; but it is impossible for me 
to give a decided opinion as to the nature of the 
malady, until after I have seen her to-morrow- 
morning." And having given some necessary 
instructions to the housekeeper, regarding the 
treatment of his little patient, he bade the 
Countess von Detmar " Good night." 

Poor Engelchen passed a very troubled, restless 
night; and when Dr Werner arrived the foUowing 
morning he saw at a glance that his suspicions of 
the previous night had been correct; and seeking 
an interview with the Countess, he informed her 
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that he now no longer had any difficulty in pro- 
nouncing this a decided case of smallpox, and 
warned her, if she had any regard for her own 
safety, to remove at once to her town residence. 

The terrible news was received by the Countess 
with the greatest consternation and distress. Cap- 
tivated by the extreme beauty and artlessness of 
the child, she had resolved to keep her, if pos* 
sible, for her own pleasure; but never had it 
dawned upon her mind that vexation and trouble, 
so overwhelming as this, could be the result. 

In accordance with the advice of Dr Werner, 
preparations were made for her departure without 
delay; and she drove away from the chslteau, 
accompanied by some of her servants, without 
even one farewell look at the poor little sufferer, 
who was lying dangerously ill in a room the most 
remote from those occupied by her. Before leav- 
ing, however, she had given instructions to the 
housekeeper that every possible attention should 
be paid to the little invalid during her absence. 
An experienced nurse, recommended by the doctor, 
had been engaged, who, with the exception of 
himself, was to be the only person admitted into 
the sick-room. 

Meanwhile, amid all the noise and tumult con- 
sequent upon the removal of the Countess von 
Detmar from her summer residence, poor Engelchen 
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lay tossing about in feverish unrest, quite uncon- 
scious of all that was going on. The fever ran 
high, and in her delirious wanderings it was in the 
old familiar paths she trod— the past few months 
being apparently obliterated from her mind — and 
mother, Friedel, and the good old Gerte, were the 
only names which escaped her lips from time to 
time. Both doctor and nurse attended to their 
duties in the most exemplary manner, and after a 
time of much anxiety, the former pronounced his 
little patient out of danger. 

When first restored to consciousness, Engelchen's 
eyes wandered everywhere, as if in search of some 
familiar face; but too weak for any continuous 
effort, the eyelids closed again, and sleep soon 
lulled the little one to rest — a silent tear-drop 
alone bearing witness to her unsatisfied heart- 
longings after something her lips refused to utter. 

The nurse, a tall hard-featured woman, although 
inured to scenes of pain and distress, could not 
but pity the poor little child, and whilst supplying 
her with every possible comfort and delicacy, she 
spoke kindly and even soothingly to her; but 
what amount of pity, or of the kindness which 
springs merely therefrom, can ever compensate for 
the absence of true affection I 

During the many days of weakness and pro- 
stration she was called to endure, there was no 
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loving mother so soothe and comfort poor Engelchen 
— ^no mother's hand to smooth the pillow in her 
weary tossings to and fro, and kiss and fondle her 
till the bitterness of the medicine was forgotteh I 
The little one panted after love, and there was 
none to satisfy her longing desires. 

At last all fear of infection was past, the nurse 
was dismissed, and Engelchen removed to the house- 
keeper's apartments. With the gradual return of 
strength, the powers of memory and thought be- 
came more and more busy, and many were the 
questions she now asked; but the housekeeper 
was no longer so kind as she used to be^ and the 
only answer she vouchsafed too frequently was, 
" You must be quiet — play with your toys there, and 
don't trouble other people ! " and so, after repeated 
rebuffs, the poor child learned by degrees to speak 
as little as possible. During the absence of the 
Countess, it was evidently considered unnecessary 
to make any exertion whatever to please or amuse 
her little proUgee, 

During the winter months, Engelchen was closely 
confined to the housekeeper's rooms, where she 
was often left to her own devices, for hours at a 
time. When tired playing with her toys, she 
used to climb up on a high chair at the window ; 
and there, on her knees, watch with the greatest 
interest the movements of the numerous birds 

H 
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which were attracted to the grounds by the plenti- 
ful supply of bread crumbs daily provided for 
them by her tiny fingers. Many of them had 
grown so tame as to hop about on the window 
sill, unscared even by her presence, and this 
caused the child the most intense pleasure. 

Having climbed to her accustomed place at the 
window one beautiful clear frosty day, Engelchen 
was looking out upon the thick covering of unsullied 
snow which everywhere met her gaze, and admir- 
ing with wondering deUght the multiform branches 
and twigs of trees and shrubs, as their white 
feathery burdens glittered in the brilliant sim- 
shine, when suddenly the great stillness of nature 
was broken by the music of bells which came 
floating towards her. As the sounds came nearer 
and nearer, the child's curiosity became more and 
more intense. 

At length the gate at the foot of the avenue 
was thrown open ; and a beautiful sleigh, drawn 
by richly caparisoned horses, whose gay coloured 
plumes and bright tinkling bells called forth 
exclamations of delight from the solitary little 
onlooker, now dashed up at a rapid pace, and 
halted before the large porch of the chfi,teau. Sleigh 
after sleigh followed; but Engelchen's attention was 
too much absorbed to notice anything further, for 
in the lovely lady now about to alight she recog- 
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nised a well-known face, and a host of old recollec- 
tions flashed in a moment through her mind; then, 
without stopping to consider the consequences of 
disobedience, she flew towards the door, which, 
after some trouble, she managed to unfasten, and 
away she ran to the drawing-room, which the 
Countess and her friends had just entered Ac- 
customed as she had been to scenes such as these, 
Engelchen seemed to have no fear; but hurriedly- 
glancing round the handsomely dressed ladies and 
gentlemen, she ran forward with undaunted cour- 
age towards the beautiful Countess von Detmar, 
who had been such a kind friend to her. But 
a ruder shock than any yet encountered by the 
Httle orphan was in store for her. 

A half-suppressed murmur of voices made the 
Countess turn quickly round from the gentleman 
with whom she was conversing, and her eyes fell 
full upon the little figure now within a few steps 
of her. Totally unprepared for the terrible change 
in the appearance of the child whom she had 
petted so much, and on whom she had lavished 
all the tenderness of her nature, the Countess drew 
back with instinctive horror, and uttering an ex- 
clamation of irrepressible repugnance, she cried 
out, " Oh, what a hideous object ! who could be- 
lieve that that child was exquisitively beautiful 
when found by me only a few months ago? Alas! 
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alas I what an ugly child she is now 1 Why was 
I not told of this terrible change?" 

The tiny arms which had been stretched out for 
the expected embrace fell helpless by her side, and 
Engelchen stood staring at the Countess in a maze 
of bewilderment. The light of joy and love faded 
as if by magic from her eyes, and the stony look 
of cruelly disappointed hopes and wounded feel- 
ings was soon quenched in a gush of tears. At 
this moment her arm was grasped in anything but 
a gentle manner by the housekeeper, who, after a 
sharp reprimand for her disobedience to orders, 
made a most humble apology to the Countess for 
this unfortunate disturbance. 

"You can retire now, Oppermann!" was the 
only reply she received ; and poor Engelchen was 
marched off in disgrace. 

The Coimtess had some reason to feel both 
annoyed and af&onted; most of her guests had 
heard about the beautiful little foundling whom she 
had taken home and treated as if she had been 
her own child, and now to have her presented to 
them in such a state ! It was mortifying in the 
extreme, and the Countess was exceedingly dis- 
pleased. 

Busily occupied all morning with the necessary 
preparations for the expected guests, the house- 
keeper had entirely neglected poor Engelchen,'rely- 
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ing, as she had done, upon having time enough to 
dress and make her look as nice as possible before 
the Countess should ask to see her. In her own 
mind she had resolved to watch for a favourable 
opportunity, when she might prepare the Countess 
for the terrible change which the smallpox had 
wrought in the appearance of her little favourite. 
The long silky ringlets gone, and the smooth velvet 
cheeks dotted all over with spots not yet robbed 
of their deep red colour ; truly the poor child was 
in no fit condition to present to these elegantly- 
dressed fashionable ladies and gentlemen. 

" You wicked, ungrateful little girl> how did you 
dare to leave my rooms, and thrust yourself un- 
bidden among those grand ladies and gentlemen ? 
And in such a dirty pUght too— bringing disgrace 
and mischief upon my head in this way!" ex- 
claimed the housekeeper in great wrath, accom- 
panying her words by sundry sharp shakes and 
jerks, till on reaching her own sitting-room, she 
flung the door open, and with a final shake and 
push, which landed poor Engelchen with a crash on 
the floor, she screamed. out in a yet louder, angrier 
tone, " There now, you can roar as much as you 
like, for nobody wiU hear you ! You'll suffer for 
all this mischief yet, you little wretched beggar 1" 
and closing the door, she locked it, leaving the 
bewildered, terrified child alone in her misery. 
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Scarcely had the sound of the housekeeper's 
retreating feet died away, when tears and sobs 
came in plentiful measure to relieve the over- 
burdened heart of the solitary little orphan. Never 
in her life had she been treated in such a cruel 
manner before; and then she could not understand 
why the beautiful lady had covered her face and 
called her an ugly child, and would not allow her 
to touch her, just because she had not on a pretty 
dress. After long and weary watchings for the 
sound of approaching feet, for hope began to revive, 
and she thought that the kind lady would surely 
send for her and make her happy again, the little 
one's cravings after food for the body and love for 
the soul were stilled for the time being, as sweet 
sleep laid her to rest in the large comfortable arm- 
chair. 

Meanwhile the evening was spent by theCoimtess 
with her lively, fashionable friends, in feasting and 
enjoyment; no painful thoughts regarding the child 
whom she had caressed, loved, and petted — ^then 
cast from her as a hated thing when the loveliness 
had faded from her cheeks — came to mar her happi- 
ness, evidently ; for she was as gay and merry as 
any one of her guests. 

When the housekeeper looked upon the sleeping 
Engelchen that night, as she lay huddled together 
in the comer of the arm-chair, feelings of remorse 
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sprang up within her ; and wiping the tear-stains 
from her face, she undressed and covered her up 
comfortably in bed, saying to herself, *' Why, the 
child's not so ugly after all! She's suffered enough 
anyhow, poor little creature — ^how could we all be 
so hard-hearted as to forget her, and stfnd her no- 
thing to eat, when every one in the house was 
feasting but herseK? But I'll make up for it to- 
morrow, that I shaU !" And the good resolution 
was not forgotten ; for many tempting little mor- 
sels were placed before Engelchen on the breakfast 
table next morning ; and more highly prized than 
all, some kindly words, and a little considerate 
petting were bestowed upon her by the house- 
keeper, who was reaUy not devoid of human kind- 
ness. 

From her chair at the window, Engelchen watched 
the sleighs in silence, as one after the other drew 
up before the porch, and then glided away up the 
avenue, each with its complement of ladies and 
gentlemen, covered with magnificent furs; but 
when the last one came forward, and the next 
minute the Countess von Detmar appeared on the 
steps, she uttered a heart-breaking cry of pain ; 
and springing from her kneeling posture to her 
feet, she never raised her eyes from the lovely 
being she had learned to love, until she was borne 
from her sight; when, slipping down from her 
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chair, she threw herseK upon the floor, and cried 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

Before her departure, the Countess von Detmar 
told the housekeeper that it was now impossible for 
her to take Engelchen with her, as she had intended 
to do — ^the child was too sadly disfigured, and it 
would only cause her pain and distress to have her 
near her ; she could not, in fact, look at her with- 
out feelings of repugnance. 

With some degree of timidity — for she had not 
quite recovered from the effects of her disgrace — 
the housekeeper ventured to remark, ** But may it 
please your ladyship, the poor little thing may yet 
out-grow this, and be as pretty as ever she was." 

" Oh, do you reaUy think that possible ?" inter- 
posed the Countess, whilst a gleam of pleasure 
shot from her beautiful eyes. 

"Yes, indeed, I do, my lady I And besides, 
both the doctor and nurse told me that they 
thought the child might not be marked at all after 
a time ; and her hair is already growing fast, my 
lady, and " 

" Well, well ; however that may be," interrupted 
the Countess, " she is now so ugly and repulsive- 
looking, that I can't bear the idea of seeing her 
again, for the present at least So you must just 
watch over her, and try to keep her out of harm's 
way. If only we could discover a clue whereby 
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her friends m%ht be commiinicated with, probably 
they might he glad enough to have their lost one 
restored to them. Meanwhile, be kind to the 
poor child, and take good care of her till I come 
hack again. The name, Engelchen, seems to me 
now little better than a mockery — call her Aima." 



LirrLE AKNA'8 drive and its EE3D1TS. 

."SK T was a dreaiy, unnatural life which the 
hP' ^*'^^ orphan led during theae long winter 
^Ig months. Thrown, as she was, very much 
upon her own resources, she seemed to 
live in a little world of her own creating ; and 
whilst playing with her toys, or wandering about 
alone over the deserted chftteau, old thoughts and 
feelings connected with her earlier life — ^which 
had been crushed out of her mind, by the continual 
whirl of excitement in which she had been kept, 
when with the Countess von Detmar — began to 
come back with ever-increasing vividness. 

With the exception of washing and dressing her, 
Oppennann took very little notice of her little 
charge, leaving her to do very much as she chose, 
and so it came to pass, that no sooner had the 
lovely spring weather set in than Anna, as she was 
now called, was seldom in the house, she finding 
it BO much more enjoyable to roam about all over 
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the property. There was always something going 
on to engage her attention and interest, and as a 
rule the Kttle solitary child was ever welcomed 
with a smile or friendly nod of recognition by the 
gardeners and out-door servants, when too busily 
occupied to speak with her. 

Although in her solitude, the child's heart often 
longed for the friends she had lost, she was far from 
being reaUy unhappy. Never did she tire watch- 
ing the progress of the fresh-budding trees, shrubs, 
and lovely spring flowers ; and a daily source of 
sweet enjoyment for her lay in her visits to the 
poultry yard, with supplies of food for the numer- 
ous fowls and pretty little chickens, which used to 
flock round her the moment she made her appear- 
ance. 

Meanwhile, a marked improvement had been 
taking place in her outward appearance; free 
exposure to the fresh balmy breezes of spring 
having gradually brought back the bloom of 
health to her cheeks — the rough skin had all 
peeled off, and the objectionable crimson spots 
had almost entirely disappeared, whilst the fair 
silky hair was fast assuming the old wavy, curly 
appearance, and might doubtless ere now have 
been twisted into ringlets, had loving fingers been 
there to undertake the task. 

Little Anna had scarcely finished her dinner 
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one day, when the noise of wheels suddenly 
attracted her attention ; and springing forward to 
the window, she quickly mounted her chair and 
looked out with no small degree of curiosity. The 
noise became more and more distinct ; and in the 
course of a few minutes a pretty green-painted 
waggon, drawn by a fine brown horse, was seen 
approaching the gate of the court-yard. With 
her face pressed against the window pane, Anna 
eagerly watched the movements of the driver, who 
now alighted and went forward to meet the 
steward, who had just come out of his house. 
After a few minutes' conversation, the two men 
walked away together, leaving the horse to enjoy 
a good feed of corn. 

The instant she saw the steward and the 
peasant disappear within the garden gate, little 
Anna slipped down from her chair and ran away 
to the court-yard as fast as she could. After 
walking round and examining the pretty waggon 
with great interest, she climbed up and began to 
spring about in it like a wild thing, so greatly did 
she enjoy the novelty. The air was clear, the sky 
serene, and all nature smiled in the bright sun- 
shine; and youthful buoyancy, too, triumphing 
over every obstacle, the little orphan exulted for 
joy and gladness. 

Only a short time had elapsed, however, when 
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the steward and the peasant again made their 
appearance. No sooner did the former catch sight 
of the child, than in sudden wrath at the unwar- 
rantable liberty, he exclaimed, whilst raising his 
cane, " Get out of there, will you, this instant, you 
naughty, forward child 1" 

With scared terrified looks, little Anna was 
about to spring to the ground, when rushing for- 
ward, the peasant, a goodnatured-looking man of 
most respectable appearance, caught her in his 
arms, and, putting her gently down, said, "There, 
little one, don't look so frightened — no harm's 
done !" Which gently spoken words drew forth 
a tearful look of gratitude. Something in the 
child's neglected appearance touched a cord of 
sympathy in this peasant's kindly nature, and 
turning round, he said to the steward, "Is this 
your little daughter?" 

" Oh dear, no," he replied, with a shrug of his 
broad shoulders; "she's a foundling whom the 
Countess von Detmar picked up, somewhere or 
other, and brought here. When found, she was 
really a very pretty child, and her ladyship made 
a great pet of her, till the smallpox robbed her of 
her beauty, and after that she couldn't bear the 
sight of her, and so she's been left here to be in 
everybody's way." 

Looking down at poor little Anna, who, mean- 
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while, had been standing at his side, listening 
eagerly with wide open eyes to this strange 
revelation, the kind-hearted peasant said, whilst 
gently stroking her fair silky hair, " Would you 
like to have a drive with me in this pretty wag- 
gon, little one ?" 

" Oh yes, I would very much ! " was the quick 
reply, accompanied, however, by the peculiar 
startled look, so usual to her now since she had 
been repelled and scolded so mucL 

" Well, then, you must have a little patience, 
for I must first see my plants and saplings safely 
deposited in the waggon, and then you can come 
part of the way with me if the steward here has 
no objection." 

" I Ve nothing to say against it ; besides it's the 
housekeeper who has the charge of her. I've nothing 
whatever to do with her," said the steward, sulkily. 

When permission was asked from the house- 
keeper, her reply was, *' You're quite welcome to 
take her, sir ; I'll be glad enough to be quit of her 
for a Uttle." 

" Well, then, if that's the case, I may just as 
well take her aU the way with me to Hendorf, and 
then she can have a whole day's enjoyment, and I 
can bring her back to-morrow or next day. I've 
a great liking for children, and I'U gladly give this 
little girl a treat" 
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" Take her, then, by all means, and you can bring 
her back when most convenient for yourself — only 
take good care of her ! " 

When the young trees and plants which he had 
just purchased from the steward had been all 
carefully packed into the waggon, the peasant 
lifted little Anna up in his arms, and placing her 
on the front seat, he sprang nimbly up beside her, 
saying, " Now then, little one, your patience will 
be rewarded ! " and cracking his long whip, away 
the good horse started at a rapid pace. 

The little orphan was soon quite at her ease, 
her shy frightened ways (really foreign to her 
nature) very quickly disappearing in the genial 
atmosphere of the present. As they drove along, 
the peasant became more and more interested in 
the child, and displayed the greatest patience and 
good humour in listening to and answering the 
numerous questions addressed to him by her. 
After a time, however, her innocent prattle fell 
unheeded upon his ears, he evidently being en- 
tirely occupied with his own thoughts. In the 
course of conversation, Anna had told him from 
time to time little snatches of her sad story, which 
had stirred up within him memories of the past; 
and now the few particulars related by the steward 
came back with full force to his mind ; and " Oh, 
can it be possible, I wonder ? " escaped from his 
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lips, as with sudden energy he cracked his whip, 
and the good horse soon brought them in sight of 
Hendorf. 

The afternoon was beautiful ; and the gorgeous 
colours of the sky, deepening by degrees, till the 
sun at last disappeared behind the distant hills, 
filled the child's heart with joy, and many were 
the exclamations of delight she uttered. 

"Only look, what bright lights! Are they 
fires V* she cried. 

" No, no, little one ; 'tis just the kind sun show- 
ing off our village to the best advantage. Look 
yonder, Anna ! to the right of those houses ; that 
pretty white one is my home — ^there, nestling 
among the fruit trees — don't you see it ? " 

" Yes, yes ; I see it now, and we'll soon be 
there ! " 

" Tell me, Anna," asked the peasant, after a few 
moments' reflection ; " did anybody ever call you 
Engelchen ? " 

Months had elapsed since the child had heard 
the name; but little time was needed to bring 
back the sweet recollections of the past, and with 
a look of mingled surprise and joy she replied, 
" The beautiful lady always called -me Engelchen; 
and mother, and Friedel, and the good old Gerte 
too !" she added with a beaming countenance. 

By this time they had passed through the 
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village, and were driving along a broad path by 
the side of an extensive orchard. With a hurried 
glance at each, the peasant's eyes wandered over 
the fine trees,^ covered for the most part with buds, 
which had not yet, however, entirely parted with 
their brown coating ; only here and there a tiny 
blossom shone forth like a white star, whilst pretty 
white daisies glimmered among the green blades 
of the beautiful young grass, springing up in all 
directions. 

Suddenly, from among the trees, a boy came 
bounding forward, exclaiming, "Good evening, 
father, dear ! Mother and I have been very busy, 
and have almost finished the potatoes. Look here, 
I've only these few left ! " pointing to the large 
pocket of his blue apron. 

"That's right, my boy," replied the peasant, 
heartily, still screening little Anna from his view ; 
" and I have brought something with me to reward 
your diligence — there, take my whip!" — and 
springing lightly to the ground, he lifted the child 
out, and presenting her to him, said, " You shall 
have a whole holiday to-morrow, my son, that you 
may please and amuse our little visitor." 

For a few moments the children stood staring 
at each other in speechless amazement. Friedel, 
for he it was, grew deadly pale ; then, with a cry 
of joy> " 01i> Engelchen ! our lost Engelchen at 
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last !" he exclaimed, almost wild with delight, as 
lie clasped her in his arms and kissed her over and 
over again. 

The joyful surprise seemed well-nigh too much 
for the poor children, after so long and so painful 
a separation. Frau Marianne Herder was coming 
forward to look over the purchases which her hus- 
band had made, when suddenly she stopped, as she 
caught sight of Friedel on his knees, with his arms 
closely entwined round a little girl, whilst both were 
evidently in a state of the greatest excitement, and 
turning to her husband she asked in surprise, 
"Why, whatever is all this, goodman? What 
cliild is that you have brought ?" 

Quite overcome by the touching scene, her hus- 
band, who was standing looking at the children 
with his hands firmly clasped in front of him, said 
by way of reply, " Just look at those dear children 
— truly their happiness seems unbounded! By 
the merest chance it was, that I brought the little 
girl with me. She seemed so pleased to be in our 
newly-painted waggon. I felt sorry for her, too, 
and wished to give her a treat. , Well, as we were 
driving along, all her shyness fled away, and she 
told me a good deal about herself, which set me 
thinking, until I felt more and more convinced 
that our Friedel's long lost Engelchen was sitting 
beside me ; and sure enough I've been right — for 
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look at them. Oh, what happiness is theirs at 
this moment I " 

With a heart full of motherly sympathy, Frau 
Herder gently pushed Friedel aside, and taking 
the little excited girl up in her arms, she kissed 
her fondly, saying, "You little darling, God be 
praised for restoring you to your dear brother, who 
has so bitterly fretted over your loss! Would 
that the good old Gerte were here to rejoice with 
us ! " Anna, meantime, had been silently studying 
the good woman's face, which by degrees she came 
fully to recognise ; and smiles soon irradiated her 
flushed little face. "Now, Friedel, I was right 
after all, you see ! The poor little dear does not 
look as if she had been clothed in silk and driving 
about in a grand carriage. Only look how torn 
and soHed her dress is!" 

" Ah, perhaps that has been the case, however," 
interposed the peasant, "for the Countess von 
Detmar, in whose beautiful ch&teau the child has 
been living, took her about everywhere with her, 
it seems, and made a great pet of her before the 
smallpox came to spoil her beauty, after which she 
could not bear to look at her; and so the poor 
little thing has been left to run wild." 

"Well, wonders will never cease, goodman! 
But we must hear the whole story afterwards — 
our poor horse should have been attended to long 
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ago." And putting Kttle Anna gently down, she 
and her husband unpacked the tender saplings and 
plants, whilst Friedel unyoked the horse and gave 
him his supper. 

Shortly after this, when seated round the table 
in tte comfortable parlour, enjoying their evening 
meal, the peasant and Engelchen by turns related,^ 
as far as they knew, all that had taken place since 
the latter had run away in search of her brother. 
"And what is to be done with the little darling 
now that we have found her?" was a question 
which fell upon Friedel's happy heart like an 
icicle. 

"I promised to take her back safely to the 
housekeeper to-morrow, or the day after that," 
said Herr Georg Herder meditatively ; then, after 
a few seconds, " Why, Friedel seems a changed lad 
already, Marianne ; he has not half the love for us 
I believe that he has for his little sister, and yet 
he has never said one word of thanks to me for 
having brought her back to him ! " and it was true. 
So overjoyed had the excited boy been, he had 
quite forgotten to whom he owed this delightful 
surprise. But his beaming countenance and eyes 
full of love which rested on Engelchen, were surely 
sufi&cient thanks and reward ! And so felt the 
kind-hearted peasant in reality — ^his words having 
been merely uttered in jest. 
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' After the children were in bed that night, a 
long, serious conversation took place between 
husband and wife regarding their future prospects ; 
Frau Herder taking good care to bring prominently 
before him the blessings which had accrued to them 
since Friedel had been adopted by them. 

" What you say is all very true, dear wife ; but 
surely you can't seriously wish to keep the little 
girl as well as her brother ? " 

" And what, then, would you propose to do with 
the poor infant ? " said Frau Herder eagerly. " All 
I can ^ay is, if you intend to take her back to the 
chAteau, you must just take Friedel too, and let 
the Countess keep them both ; for /can't stand by 
and look upon these loving hearts being torn from 
each other again. I should rather part with my 
beloved boy than that ! " 

"There, don't get excited, Marianne, dear. I 
have no wish to act contrary to your wishes in 
this matter; but I was thinking, leaving the ex- 
pense out of the question, the extra trouble and 
labour imposed upon you might prove too much 
for you." 

" Oh, if that is all you have to say against it, 
the question wiU soon be settled!" exclaimed 
Frau Herder exultingly. " Only to think of that 
dear little lamb being petted and fondled as she 
was at first, and then cast away with abhorrence 
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when her outward beauty was gone ! But, really, 
I think the child is now as pretty as ever she was ; 
why, there is scarcely a mark to be seen on her 
face, and after I have combed and brushed her 
tangled hair, you will soon see beautiful ringlets 
again ! " 

The exuberant joy and happiness experienced 
by the two children, it is impossible to describe. 
The prospect of parting did not disturb them much, 
for, childlike, they lived in the present, and the 
sunshine in which they were basking was too 
bright to admit of a cloud. As hand in hand, from 
early morning, they wandered about, or sat beneath 
the shade of the verandah, or in the tasteful little 
arbour at the foot of the garden, conversation 
never flagged; so much had they to tell each 
other — so many incidents of the past to recall, 
both before and during their long separation — 
games, too, never played since they parted, were 
now remembered and entered into with all the 
vigour of by-gone pleasure. 

It was towards evening before the peasant 
returned from the neighbouring town, whither he 
had gone immediately after his morning duties 
had been attended to, for the double purpose of 
seeing the Countess von Detmar, and relieving his 
sister's mind as to the safety of the lost Engelchen. 

The moment she had heard the joyful tidings, 
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the good old Gerte begged her brother to drive her 
out with him that she might see her "little 
darling "-—and now, with the foundling folded 
close to her breast, it was truly touching to behold 
the good woman's delight, as she kissed and wept 
over her with an excess of joy. 

The thought of separation seemed suddenly to 
flash into the mind of Friedel, for, taking hold of 
his father's hand, he asked eagerly, " Must Engel- 
chen go back to the housekeeper to-morrow ? " 

" No ; not to-morrow, my boy — ^guess again ! 

" The day after, father ? " 

" Oh, that's enough ! " interrupted Frau Herder. 
" Don't keep the dear lad any longer in suspense. 
She is to live with us always, and never go away 
at aU. You are to be both of you from henceforth 
our dear children so long as God spares us together. 
Are you then satisfied, my dear ones ? " And the 
warm-hearted woman drew them close to her, and 
kissed them lovingly, whilst tears of joy ran down 
her cheeks. 

"And now," exclaimed the peasant, with a beam- 
ing countenance, " I have good news to tell you ! 
I saw the Countess von Detmar this morning; 
she received me most kindly, and expressed her 
willingness to hand over Engelchen to our care 
without further inquiry. Her ladyship promised 
to have all the dear child's toys sent to her; and 
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gave me one hundred thalets to put in the savings 
bank for her." 

The glad news waa received amid shouts of re- 
joicing, the happy children embracing and kissing 
each other in a perfect ecstasy of delight. 

" May God hleas you, and grant you much joy 
and happiness in these dear children ! " said Ger- 
trude, reverently, feeling now truly grateful that, 
at last, she could think of the departed mother 
with a peaceful contented mind. 

" Amen I God grant that all your good wishes 
may be fulfilled;" and laying one hand on the 
brown curly head, and the other on the soft silky 
hair of their newly-adopted child, Engelchen, the 
peasant added, " God blesa you both, my children I " 

E. J. S. 
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CHAPTEE L 

fHE warm aunbeama of a lovely Biimmer 
morning had lighted up Lalie Lucerne, 
and the deep blue of a cloudless sky was 
faithfully pictured on its -waters. 
Countless villages, shaded by the graceful acacia 
and lime treea, and adorned here and there by a 
picturesque little cbmcli, lay fiinging the quiet 
lake. Then glancing upwards and aU around, the 
eye aurveya a glorious range of moimtains ; and as 
we gaze on their snow-clad peaks, a sudden awe 
steals ovei us ; but, amidst the silent grandeur of 
the scene these words seem whispered, " Our 
Heavenly Father made them aU." God's works 
are ever perfect in their loveliness ; hut it is in 
the early hours of "a Sabbath morning that the 
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thoughtful mind sees all nature invested with new 
charms, and the tiny leaf, the flowers, and murmur- 
ing stream tell something of their Maker's love. 

Thrice welcome was the day of rest to a small 
English party, who, after weeks of wandering, were 
now sojourning on the banks of Lake Lucerne. 
The Sabbath bells of a Protestant church chimed 
softly with a home-like tone; but as a German 
service preceded the English one, a lady of the 
party, whom we shall caU Aunt Grace, strolled in 
the meantime to the edge of the lake, and, seated 
below a spreading tree, she began to read some 
verses of God's Word. But what makes the old 
lady shut her book and rise so suddenly ? Now 
she is talking to a little girl, and her kind eyes 
look pleased, yet half reprovingly, as she bends 
over her. Aunt Grace had been reading these 
precious words from the Epistle to the Eomans : 
" I was found of them that sought me not ;" and 
remembering the open shops, and numbers of 
pleasure-seekers whom she had seen that morning, 
she lifted her heart in prayer to the Good Shep- 
herd, asking Him to follow those thoughtless ones 
who know Him not, and in His own good time to 
bring them safely to His fold- 
Thus occupied, her ear caught the wild notes of 
a Tyrolese air; and as the sweet sounds came 
nearer, she observed that the singers were a beauti- 
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ftil little girl and a fine manly boy, who might be 
one year older than his companion. 

Naturally a lover of children, Aunt Grace re- 
garded the youthful pair attentively ; and as she 
was admiring the girl's coarse, yet scrupulously 
white dress, and her Swiss hat, whose scarlet 
ribbon contrasted well with her dark hair and 
bright eyes, she saw the child start, then run 
towards her, and speaking in broken English, she 
said, "Good day, lady; this be Meta Frantz." 
Another glance at Meta, as she stood smiling with 
a basket of cakes over her arm, and Aunt Grace 
remembered that she had seen the same little face 
in one of the adjoining valleys only two days be- 
fore ; and that while a gentleman of the party was 
admiring a cluster of exquisite roses which hung 
from a cottage window, Meta, overhearing his re- 
marks, had gathered several of the finest, and with 
blushes and curtsies had brought them to the door 
of the carriage. 

She understood English pretty well, but had 
been greatly pleased when addressed in German, 
which was the language of her native valley. With 
the utmost nwiveU she told her name and history, 
saying that " her father and mother were dead, but 
that she lived in that pretty cottage with her aunt, 
who was a laundress." Her intelligent replies and 
playful manner impressed the whole party favour- 
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ably ; and when Aunt Grace expressed regret that 
she had not a little packet of German books with 
her, Meta smiled, and politely attempting to make 
a remark in English, she said, "Never trouble, 
lady ; I be pleased much to serve the strangers." 
And with these words the little maid ran gaily 
forward and opened a large gate, through which 
she knew the carriage was going to pass. All this, 
and Meta's merry laugh at parting. Aunt Grace 
remembered perfectly; b^t as she gazed on the 
bright face that Sabbath morning, a feeling of sad- 
ness stole over her, for the little one prattled 
thoughtlessly on, telling of the "famous holiday 
which she and Ulric Kuhn, her companion, were 
to have that day." The conversation was carried 
on in German ; but we presume that some of our 
little readers may not be conversant with that 
language, so this and all the subsequent dialogues 
shall be given in English. Meta was in great glee, 
for she anticipated a charming sail to Weggis, 
which is a pretty village at the foot of the RighL 
"We are to land at "Weggis," she added gaily; 
"and after eating our cakes, Ulric and I shall 
wander up the mountain, and I will fill my basket 
with nuts, fruits, and wild flowers." 

" But you are not going to climb the Eighi with- 
out a guide ? " said Aunt Grace. 

"Ah, lady, you forget that we are Swiss children. 
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and know the paths," replied Meta; "the best 
raspberries grow only a little way up. But before 
ascending, we are going to see Ulric's uncle, who 
is a guide, and if he says that a storm is coming, 
we shall remain below." 

" That is right," said Aunt Grace, "for we ought 
always to follow the advice of our guide." 

Then speaking gently, but very earnestly, the 
old lady asked: "My child, did you ever hear of 
another and a better guide, even God who lives in 
heaven ? This is His day, Meta, and He bids us 
go to His house that we may pray to Him, and be 
taught the way to heaven." 

For a moment the little girl's eyes were down- 
cast, and she looked perplexed; then brightening 
suddenly, she replied: "I know that there is a 
God who lives a long way off, and some day when 
I am big I shall learn about Him." 

Fain would Aunt Grace have taken the child 
upon her knee and spoken to her of the kind 
Father above, and of Jesus who pleads especially 
for the little ones, saying, " Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not ; for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven." But before the good 
lady had time to say more, a merry whistle from 
the pier summoned Meta ; and there stood Ulric 
waving his hand, to show that the little pleasure- 
ship, with its green railings and awnings of pure 

M 
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white, was about to move off. Meta then dropped 
a low curtsy; and throwing back her long curls 
as she nodded adieu, Aunt Grace perceived that 
she wore ear-rings, which were apparently of dia- 
monds, and those seemed of no ordinary brilliancy. 
" Strange that a peasant girl should possess such 
gems !" thought the lady; then the question, "Can 
they be stolen?" suggested itself, and with it came 
a feeling of pain, lest one so fair and bright should 
thus early have trodden a downward path, and 
perhaps in the morning of life these little hands 
had been lent to crime. Such thoughts make 
Aunt Grace sad; but a lowly follower of Him 
who never judgeth harshly, she does not hastily 
condemn; but casting Meta where for many a long 
year every burden of joy or sorrow had been laid, 
she beseeches the Lord to undertake, and in His 
hands she leaves the object of her care. 

When this vast world has passed away, and 
eternity rises before us, then, and only then, can 
we know the value of prayer ; and in that blessed 
land, where no secrets are hidden, the Christian 
shall discover that faith's feeblest cry was wafted 
to the mercy-seat. Ay, and among yon ransomed 
throng, whose voices swell the song of love, there 
may be those for whom broken hearts huve prayed, 
and bitter tears have flowed ! Then take comfort, 
praying ones ; for when you pray, 
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** The Holy Spirit pleads, 
And Jesus on the eternal throne 
For mourners intercedes." 

Perhaps our little friends would like to know 
something more about Aunt Grace ? She was one 
whom all loved. Self was absent from her 
thoughts; and the merry tale, or sad complaint, 
found in her a ready listener. In early life her 
cup of happiness was fulL She married an Indian 
officer when young; and for seven bright years the 
stream of time flowed smoothly on ; but alas I her 
brave husband found a soldier's grave. He died 
when fighting on the battle-field. The young 
widow then left India ; and, with a little boy and 
girl, she sought her childhood's home among the 
sunny lanes of Devonshire. 

Her little ones cheered the first yeiars of widow- 
hood; but death, the stem "reaper," who had 
snatched away her prop, must needs have the 
"flowerets" too, and Tom and Edith were taken 
in their infant years to that fair 'garden whose 
blossoms never fade, and where sorrow cannot 
enter. 

Poor Aimt Grace! Long years had passed since 
these sad trials, and her grey locks told of advanc- 
uig Qg6. All her pleasures were found in promot- 
ing the welfare of others. Grief's chastening hand 
gave new sweetness to her character ; the poor, as 
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well as the rich, called her their friend ; and her 
gentle footsteps had often brought sunshine to the 
dreary cottage. Now she had been chosen by a 
merry party of nephews and nieces to accompany 
them during a tour on the Continent. Singularly 
accomplished. Aunt Grace talked several languages 
fluently; her pronunciation might be a little de- 
fective, and she would good-naturedly laugh at her 
blunders ; while the young folks always found her 
presence to be an incentive rather than a check to 
their pleasure. 

After Meta's departure, the old lady's shady 
bower was invaded by her Mends, who came to 
summon her to church. Nor did they forget to 
ask the eager, and, with young travellers, the oft- 
repeated question: "Any adventures this morning; 
auntie ? " 

Great interest was evinced as Aunt Grace detailed 
her encounter with Meta; while expressions of con- 
cern for her welfare, mingled with various conjec- 
tures about the history of the diamond ear-rings 
followed. Nor did their wondering cease until 
they were seated in church, and the first solemn 
notes of the organ called them to shut out from 
their eyes and hearts, for a time, the beautiful book 
of nature, and in the stillness of that Sabbath 
morning to worship God. When the eye has been 
feasted with magnificent scenery, and the mind 
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grows almost weary of contemplating the alternate 
grandeur of mountain peak, blue lake^ or glacier, 
it is delightful to rest in the quiet valley. How 
needful is it also to retire at times from the bright 
scenes of pleasure, and to listen to Christ's simple 
truths, falling with the same purity in a foreign 
land, and shedding their precious light on the 
Popery and infidelity around I A simple GtDspel 
sermon was preached in the English church at 
Lucerne that morning, the text being from these 
words : "Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? and 
there is none upon earth that I desire besides Thee." 
The beauties of this lower world, with God's image 
mirrored everywhere, and the glories of heaven, 
were spoken of; while the minister urged his 
people earnestly to give to the Father of love the 
first place in their hearts. But we are not going 
to preach the good man's sermon over again, dear 
children, and shall now leave Aunt Grace and her 
young party to retire from Grod's house, and to 
spend a happy Sunday near the blue lake, wander- 
ing perhaps to the old cathedral, where they may 
learn a lesson from the strangely carved inscrip- 
tions which mark where the quiet dead are laid. 

We shall not linger over these pleasant Sabbath 
hours at Lucerne, although we doubt not that they 
live in the memory of each ; and all recollect how 
Aunt Grace's gentle influence was ever exerted 
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heavenwards. At present we bid adieu to the 
valley, and follow Meta and her companion, whom 
we left entering a pleasure-boat which was to con- 
vey them to the village of Weggis. Brightly shone 
the little faces as their bark sped swiftly over the 
clear waters. Ulric soon made friends with a fine 
St Bernard's dog, which belonged to one of the 
guides. It had been brought from another part of 
Switzerland, but seemed a true specimen of that 
noble breed ; and its master told many tales of its 
having rescued little children who were buried in 
the snow. Ulric and Meta stood with eyes and 
mouth wide open while the dog's master told of its 
brave exploits ; and presently the impulsive Meta 
was kneeling on the deck, and, with her little fat 
arms round its neck, she kept assuring the good 
dog that it should have all her cakes. Ulric 
slightly disapproved of this arrangement, however; 
and doggie soon settled the matter, for after having 
eaten one small cake, he wagged his tail, and 
licking Meta's face in a patronising manner, he 
walked majestically to another part 'of the deck, 
and with wistful eyes he stood gazing at the snow 
mountains. So charming was the sail, and so happy 
were the young folks, that they could not believe 
it had come to an end, imtil, stopping at the 
pier, they saw the green trees and cottages of 
"Weggis. Ulric's uncle was there to meet them. 
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carrying a little rosy-cheeked boy in his arms. 
He liad not taken any party up the Eiglii that 
day ; and being a zealous Boman Catholic, he had 
just returned from attending early mass in the 
beautiful church of Kussnacht That lovely spot 
lies at the other side of the mountain, so he had 
sailed thither in the morning. The children were 
soon running in their friend's garden. Nor were 
they long in discovering a famous cherry-tree; and 
there they lingered, until their rosy lips were 
blackened with juice, and a call from within sum- 
moned them to dinner. A snowy cloth covered 
the table, while a dish of honey, some cheese, and 
a basin of milk were added to Meta's cakes ; and 
before finishing their meal, each child had a slice 
of Sunday pudding, which was composed of brown 
bread, eggs, and chocolate. But the extreme neat- 
ness and refinement of a Swiss cottage give a 
charm to the most simple fare. The guide and his 
wife were unwilling to detain the children, for the 
weather was fine, and they knew that they loved 
a ramble on the mountain. Hazel nut-trees grew 
near the base; while the grassy slopes of the Eighi 
were in many places bright with flowers; and 
Meta had visions of climbing to a spot where 
scarlet berries and gay velvet-tufted plants were 
to be found. 

"Do not forget to come back before sunset. 
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XJlric," said the guide, "for you must sail to 
Lucerne to-night" Then placing his hand on 
Meta's shoulder, he asked, " Where got you these 
ear-rings, my pretty one ? Surely they must have 
belonged to gentlefolks ? " 

A crimson flush suflFused the little girl's cheek ; 
and turning away her head, she said, in faltering 
tones, " Oh, I found them." 

"Found them," said the guide's wife. "Did you 
know they were diamonds, and would bring lots 
of money ? " 

" No," replied Meta, now looking up, " I did not 
know the name of the stones." 

" But where did you find them ? " resumed the 
guide. 

" Come, tell us, child," said his wifa 
* Poor Meta held down her head; but at this 
juncture a loud cry issued from the cradle, and the 
good woman's thoughts were soon engrossed in 
soothing her little boy, who was just awaking from 
his sleep. 

The children then rose to go ; but UMc's uncle 
looked grave as he said, " I am afraid, little girl, 
that there is something not right about these ear- 
rings. And remember, if you have taken them, 
evil is sure to happen ; so you had better go and 
tell all to the priest." 

Dear children, the guide acted according to his 
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knowledge. He had not been taught that we may 
go direct to God with every sin, and ask Him to 
forgive us for Christ's sake. But you know that 
no man can take away sin, — ^it is the blood of 
Jesus Christ alone which can do that 

Tears stood in Meta's eyes while Eodolph was 
speaking; but she did not say anything, and, 
taking her hand, Ulric led her silently away. 
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CHAPTER II 

fflHEN the children were alone, Meta re- 
marked : " TJMc, those ear-iiiigs don't 
make me bo happy as I expected. They 
Bhine brightly ; and this morning I felt 
proud because they looked grander than those our 
neighbonr Gritly ■wore; but now I wish I had 
never seen them." 

" Come, don't bother yourself," he replied ; " let 
us throw them into a weU." 

" No, no I " exclaimed the little girl, " for yom 
aunt aays they are made of diamonds." 

" Diamonds ! then, Meta, you had better look 
out; for if the theft be discovered, you may be put 
into prieon." 

"Oh dear, dear!" sobbed Meta, now in great 
distress. 

But a loud laugh from Ulric checked her grief; 
and putting his arm round her waist, he called 
her "a little fool, who could not take a joke;" 
then, pointing to a gay butterfly which was just 
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flittmg past, he exclaimed, " Come, we must have 
a race for that beautiful prize I" 

In a few minutes the bright creature, with its 
orange-coloured wings, was no longer free, for 
Ulric had it safely within a pasteboard box. 

Meta's spirits were now partially restored; and 
sometimes climbing over rugged precipices, or 
wandering in deep ravines, the little people feasted 
on the mountain fruits. Higher and higher did 
they climb; while picturesque windings gave 
glimpses of the lakes below, and showed the 
Alpine range which stretched beyond. 

The sun was hot, and the children grew weary. 
Meta's basket was full of treasures ; but a cruel 
thorn had pierced her foot, and now it ached with 
pain. Only part of the tormentor had been ex- 
tracted, but the poor child limped bravely along for 
a little way; at length her heart sickened as she 
saw the long homeward journey before her, and 
big tears rose to her eyes. 

" Try not to think about it," were Ulric's words 
of comfort. Yet with each footstep came a sting- 
ing pain ; and not the fairy scenes around, or the 
groups of wayfarers as they passed, could interest 
poor Meta now. Parties riding on horseback, and 
pedestrians toiling upwards, staff in hand, went 
by. A hermit, in his robe of brown, looked kindly 
at the children, then turned away to tell his beads; 
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while a French lady gave them some grapes ; but 
when Meta told her of her trouble, she shook her 
head, showing that she could not understand. 

On a rustic seat, beside a projecting rock, which 
the ivy had covered with its verdure, there rested 
a young Englishman. His dress was clerical, and 
judging from his pale, haggard looks, he seemed to 
be seeking health in the mountain's breezes. Just 
then his thoughts were somewhat sad: he had con- 
ducted service in the hotel at the top of the Eighi 
that morning, but he felt that his words of exhorta- 
tion had been cold and lifeless. God in His pro- 
vidence had laid him aside from the duties of his 
parish, and sent him to a foreign cL'me ; but the 
pure air of Switzerland brought no strength to his 
weary frame; and although believing that 'Hhe 
Lord doeth all things weU," yet sometimes the 
murmur of despondency would rise to his lips. 
"I seem to be of no use in the vineyard," he would 
say. Ah ! he forgot Milton's words : " They also 
serve, who only stand and wait;" and our heavenly 
Father's words, which are more precious still: 
"Blessed are they that wait for Him." Quiet 
waiting is the most trying, yet is it often the most 
needed discipline. The God of love had heard His 
servant's cry ; and that Sabbath afternoon he was 
to bear a gracious message to the young and erring 
of the flock. Turning his eyes from the fields and 
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trees which skirted the mountain's sides, he saw a 
little boy and girl standing near; but their childish 
glee seemed gone, while an air of depression was 
painted on the countenance of each. A few kind 
words, spoken in German, proved a talisman ; and 
in the next five minutes Ulric and Meta were 
seated beside him, while the latter had confided 
the story of her aching foot. 

" But you must let me see it before I can pre- 
scribe," said the clergyman, smiling. The scrutiny 
over, a fine needle was taken from a bag which 
lay in Meta's wonderful basket, and very soon the 
ugly thorn was placed on her dress; while the 
little, swollen foot had been tenderly wrapped up in 
a large dock leaf. A clear stream went rippling 
past, and Ulric, being hot and thirsty, ran off to 
get some water ; then turning to Meta> he said, " I 
wish I could bring you some too." But their kind 
friend produced a drinking cup from a small 
morocco case, and the little girl was also refreshed 
by a cooling draught. Then asking the children to 
examine the cup, which was made of exquisite 
Bohemian glass, he showed them a representation 
of our Saviour sitting by a well, while he talked 
to the woman of Samaria. 

Dear little readers, you all know that beautiful 
story ; but these Swiss children were brought up 
in ignorance of the blessed Jesus, so they listened 
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to the minister's narratiye as sometldng very 
stranga He knew the pathway to young hearts 
well; and in a simple and instructive manner he 
talked to them of the Son of God. Their faces 
beamed with interest as he told them of His love 
to man; he depicted Him as the weary traveller 
by the well, referring to the "living water," which 
Christ offered to the woman, and which was more 
refreshing far than that stream of which they had 
lately drunk. 

The little ones learned that the woman of 
Samaria was a great sinner, but that she had found 
her God and Saviour, — one who was acquainted 
with all her past history, and who also knows 
every thought and intention of our hearts. The 
text, " Thou God seest me," was new to Ulric and 
Meta ; and while the clergyman described God as 
the Father of love, and Christ as the compassionate 
Saviour, he showed plainly that evil was hateful 
in Jehovah's sight. He went on to say that no 
darkness could hide us from His all-searching eye, 
and that " the Lord is in every place^ beholding 
the evil and the good." 

At these worik, Meta trembled violently; and 
laying her hand on her firiend's knee, she whispered^ 
** Sir, is that quite true ?" 

"Yes, my child," he answered, gravely; "for God 
who cannot lie hath said it" 
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Then hastily taking off her diamond ear-rings, 
the little girl sobbed out, '' Oh, dear ! what shall I 
do ? These ear-rings are stolen, and the kind (rod 
knows all, and is angry with me; but I never 
heard before that He cared for an orphan girl like 
ma" 

Dear children, the arrow of conviction had 
entered the heart of this little ignorant one ; and 
now she grieved deeply, because she had offended 
the Lord We have been tanght Bible truths 
from our earliest years ; and let each ask his way- 
ward heart, "Do I thus mourn for sin?" The 
clergyman listened to Meta's confession; and hold- 
ing one of her trembling hands, he said gently, 
''Tou have acted wickedly; but do not be a&aid 
to tell me alL And if you are truly sorry for 
your sin, we shall ask God to forgive you for His 
dear Son's sake. And do you know, Meta, that 
when we call upon our heavenly Father, He has 
promised to answer us ?" 

In faltering tones, and with many tears, the 
poor child related the story of her temptation and 
fall ; but her sentences being a little unconnected, 
we shall tiy to give the detail in few words. 

On the previous afternoon, Meta's aunt entrusted 
her with a newly-washed dress, which she was to 
carry to a lady in Lucerne; and on the way 
thither she met her little playmate Gritly, who 
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taunted her with being shabbily dressed, and dis- 
played some gaudy trinkets which she had just 
bought. Full of envious thoughts, Meta walked 
through the town, casting many a longing look at 
the gay shop windows, but she had not a single 
coin ; and in a particularly discontented mood she 
reached the hotel where the lady lived. Saturday- 
afternoon brings a large share of bustle to the 
fashionable hotel in a Continental town; and while 
busy domestics hurried to and fro, awaiting the 
airival and departure of the different visitors, 
Meta was desired to run up stairs to a certain 
room where the dress was to be deposited. 

More quickly than we can write, the little maid 
tripped up a long flight of steps, and soon found 
herself in an apartment handsomely furnished. 
A few glances all round were very natural in a 
peasant girl, living in a quiet valley; and as our 
young friend walked towards the dressing-table, 
she descried an elegant casket, from which a bunch 
of keys was hanging. Speedy as thought, the top 
was opened, and Meta's wondering eyes feasted on 
the gems within. The child stood silently fascin- 
ated for some moments; but a pair of diamond 
ear-rings seemed to her more lovely than all the 
other jewels. " Ah ! those are finer than anything 
which saucy Gritly wears," Meta whispered to 
herself, for her heart was still vexed at the remem- 
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brance of her companion's cruel words; then^ 
yielding to the impulse of a sinful moment, she 
grasped the bright treasures, and slipped them 
cautiously into her pocket Triumph that the 
prize was won, and a lurking fear lest she should 
be discovered, flitted through her mind; but 
escaping noiselessly &om the house, she did not 
stop to examine the ear-rings until she had reached 
her aunt's Uttle garden. 

Dear children, you all think that Meta's conduct 
was very wrong, and it is true, for she had broken 
one of Gk)d's commandments; but remember no 
mother's voice ever taught her an infant prayer, 
and the blessed name of God was seldom mentioned 
in her home. The kind minister pitied her dis- 
tress, although he thought it well to let the tears 
of repentance flow; and having shown her the 
greatness of her sin, he pointed her to Christ, the 
physician of the guilty soul. A fervent prayer 
rose from the little group by the mountain's side 
that Sunday afternoon; and as the children 
breathed their first words to heaven, we doubt not 
that there swelled a song of joy above. The sun's 
bright rays had veered towards tie west, showing 
that sunset was at hand, and Ulric reminded Meta 
that they must hasten to Weggis. 

"True," said their friend, "and Meta cannot 
descend quickly with her lame foot. But here 
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comes a horse without its rider; probably the 
guide may allow you to mount." 

A few francs from the gentleman^ and the guide 
gladly lifted the children on the horse's back. 
Kind farewells were spoken, while Meta promised 
that the stolen ear-rings should at once be re- 
stored; and followed by every good wish and 
prayer, the Uttle ones resimied their homeward 
journey. 

We believe that as the clergyman wandered 
slowly to the top of the Eighi that evening, he 
realised that his Divine Master had sent him to the 
wayside to scatter precious seed ; and God grant 
that on that great day, when the Husbandman 
gathers in His sheaves. He may find that these 
grains have brought forth fruit an hundredfold ! 

The evening shades had fallen on the day of 
rest, and the music of the vesper bells came float- 
ing softly on the air. A pleasure-boat is nearing 
Lucerne, and not far from the helm we recognise 
two well-known faces. In thoughtful mood our 
little friends are standing. Meta is the heroine of 
the story ; but we imagine that Ulric has gained 
for himself a share of interest too, and having been 
fully awakened to the evil of sin, he no longer 
wishes to cloak it, but, like a brave boy, he stimu- 
lates his companion to return the fatal treasures 
to their owner that evening. 
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"Yes, Ulric, I cannot keep them till to-morrow," 
she replied. "But oh, that we could meet the 
English lady who spoke to me like the clergyman! 
I know she would advise me in the matter." 

Passing away from IJie children, let us have a 
peep into a pretty sitting-room, whose bow windows 
overlook the lake ; a group of young people stand 
round the piano ; and as we listen to their voices 
blending softly in the hymn, " Nearer, my God, to 
Thee," we observe that the old lady at the piano 
is Aunt Grace. One hymn after another is sung 
in the twilight hour. At length Aunt Grace 
wanders to the balcony; she is smiling ; but there 
are tears in her eyes, and her thoughts have fled 
away to the unending Sabbath which her lost and 
loved ones know. A cheerful sound on the water 
wakes her from her reverie, and glancing towards 
the pier, she sees the returning pleasure-boat; 
while presently its passengers are crowding on 
shore. like Meta, the morning's interview rises 
to her thoughts ; and full of interest regarding the 
little girl, she bends over the balcony to watch the 
various parties as they disperse. Only a few 
moments of suspense, and Ulric and Meta are 
standing on the pavement below. 

Grasping her companion's hand, Meta whispers, 
" This is the hotel, and I am so ashamed." Then 
in a louder tone she added, "I never saw the person 
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to whom the eax-rings belong; but my aunt called 
her Lady B /' 

"Meta !" said a clear voice overhead; and with 
the quick retentiveness of a foreigner, the child 
knew that Aunt Grace was addressing her. 

" I am here, English lady," she replied ; " but I 
did not know where you lived, and I wished so 
much to talk to you." 

Our little readers can easily guess that Aunt 
Grace lost no time in joining the children; and 
leading Meta into the house, she ILstened atten- 
tively to her' half-whispered confession. "Ah! 
here is an answer to prayer," thought the good 
lady, "and truly the Lord's ways are not like ours. 
Who should have imagined, on seeing this thought- 
less little one set out for a day's enjoyment, that 
she was to hear God's voice on the mountain ; and 
His message sinking deeply into her heart, she 
now repents of her sin, and seeks pardon in the 
all-cleansing blood of Christ!" Meta and her 
friend bad much earnest talk; while the latter 
urged her to ask God's help that she might do 
right in the future, teaching her at the same time 
a few simple words of prayer. 

Aunt Grace had seen Lady B , who was still 

at the hoteL And, taking the sparkling ear-rings 
from Meta's hands, we shall follow her into a 
spacious drawing-room, where several of the com- 
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pany are assembled. Apart from the rest, Lady 
B — — and her husband are seated at an open 
window; the former is extremely young and 
lively; but at present she is quietly contemplating 
the scene without, and Aunt Grace approaches 
unobserved. Gently touching her ladyship on 
the shoulder, Aunt Grace displays the jewels ; and 
with girlish glee the fair one snatches her lost 
treasures, overwhelming the old lady with thanks, 
nor stopping to ask where they had strayed. A 
smile &om Aunt Grace seemed to remind her of 
the omission ; and she eagerly inquired, " Can you 
tell me who took them ?" Then turning playfully 
towards her husband, she remarked, "1 left the 
keys in my casket, so I was afraid to tell you of 
my loss." The well-known story was simply told; 
while the young couple expressed surprise that a 
peasant girl should have been induced to restore 
anything so valuable. 

" The conviction that she has done wrong makes 
her anxious to repair the injury at once," repUed 
Aunt Grace 

" Poor child," said Lady B ^ " I should wish 

to give her money ; only it might seem like re- 
warding crime." 

"One thing we can do," interrupted her husband; 
" you say the little girl is ignorant and poor ; let 
us give her the means of going to school" 
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Aunt Grace's face brightened as she answered, 
"Your lordship will thus confer a great kindness; 
and knowing a good Protestant school in the 
neighbourhood, I may be able to induce Meta's 
aunt to send her there." 

Without further preface, Lord B handed 

the old lady a sum of money ; and, tendering him 
her hearty thanks, she quietly moved away. 

As the young nobleman resumed his seat, there 
rested an unwonted thoughtfulness on his brow; 
and addressing his wife, he said, " Anna, that lady 
is a true specimen of one who goes about doing 
good. There is an unobtrusive earnestness in her 
religion which leads one to reflect ; and somehow 
I feel glad that, even in a trifling way, we have 
been enabled to assist this poor Swiss child." 

Little readers, perhaps you think it strange that 
Meta should experience so much kindness after 
acting very wickedly; but you see that it was the 
Lord's way of drawing her to HimseK. First, He 
permitted her to break His holy law, and then by 
the blessed influence of His Spirit, she was led to 
the foot of the cross. Eemember what the hymn 
says: 

** Never needy sinner perished there." 

Varied were Meta's feelings on the evening of 
that eventful day. Truly humbled on account of 
her sin, she saw, as with a glimmering light, God'a 
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loying-kindness in her awakening; and her heart 
was 'filled with thankfulness when told that she 
was to learn more about her God and Saviour at a 
Protestant school 

" Good night, dear Meta/* said Aunt Grace ; " it 
is very late, and you must run quickly home, but 
the stars will light you on your way." Then 
placing two Testaments in the little girl's hands, 
she added, "Those gifts are for you and Ulric; I 
wish you to read a chapter daily. And remember, 
little one, that God's Word is a bright lamp, which 
will show you the way to heaven." 

" Thank you, lady ; I am sure we shall like to 
read the books." Then colouring, Meta said, 
*' Some day I must see Eodolph the guide, for he 
ought to know the truth about the ear-rings ; and 
I wish to say to him that I never confessed to the 
priest, but I have told it all to Jesus." 

"You are right, my child," replies the old lady, 
while tears stand in her eyes; "and may the Lord 
bless you and keep you I " 

And now we shall bid adieu to the Swiss 
children, for the sound of their footsteps has died 
away in the distance, while the moon has lent her 
pale beauty to the night, and the vale of Lucerne 
is wrapped in quiet slumber. The English party 
whom we first knew still linger on the balcony. 
Long have they talked of Meta Frantz; and as the 
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youngest of the group wiahes Aunt Grace i 
night, we hear her remark, " Aimtle, I shall n 
forget the Sunday at Lucerne." 
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12. NoBLR B1TBR8, ABD Storibb ooBOBRBiBa Tbbx. By Anna J. BncUand. 
18. Tbb Harlrtb or Ohblbra Plaob. By Sophia Tandy. 

14. Tiolrt ABD Daibt ; or. The Picture with Two Bides. By M. H. 
16. Tbb Mrltill Family, ABD tbbir BiBLB Brabibob. ByMrsElliB. 
10. Tbb Gottaobrs or Glbbbvrbib. By Elisabeth Hamilton. 

THE 'CHUBBEITB HOUB' sebies- 

Cloth Elegant, cut edgcB, - Per Vol., Half-a-Orown. 
Do. gilt side and edges, „ Three Shillings. 

CcmpleU in Twdve VoUmet. 
An admiratlU Serietfor (he Family or for Sekool Librairiet. 

1. MiBB Mattt ; or, Our Youngest Passenger. By Mrs George Cupples. And 
other Tales. Illustrated. 

5. Horaor Hazblwooo; or. Little Things, ^y Bobert Hope Moncrieft And 

other Tales. Illustrated. 
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THE CHIU)REirS HOUR SSXEBA—OomUimA 

3. Vovtrn Afloat. Bj Un Geoige Ciq»ples. And ottiar Taim. mmtrmtod. 



4. Thb Warn Boi or Gi.BSMKmB. Bj Uxb BkkenCaffe. And otlier lUei. 
Bliutnted. 

6. JsssiB Oglstbobpb: The Story of a Daughter's Deroliao. By W. H. Saren- 
port AdamSb And other Tklea. lUastrated. 

6. Paul jjn> Mabo, thb Oephasb or AumoKi. And other Tklea. Mmfarated. 

7. AxcHia Masox : An Irish Story. By Letitaa M<Glintock. And ottier TbIcsl 

ninstrated. 

8. Tbb Woodfobds : An Bmigxant Story. By Mrs George GopplesL And other 

Tales. lUnstnted. 

D. Ou> AXDT'B MoBxr : An Irish Story. By Letitia M'Clintodc And ottier TUol 

Slnstnted. 

10. Habids 'FuLxmvsi A Story of the Bays of Hsdrian. By Anna J. Boekkuid. 

And other TalesL lUnstiated. 

11. Thb Ibubdatiob of thb Bam. Fnna the German. And other lUesL 

Illustrated. 

12. Thb Lrtlb Obphaxb. From the German. And other lUea. ninstrated. 



THE FOUB SHILLINGS AHS 
SIXPENCE SEBIBS. 
Cloth, gUt 



THE THKEE SHILLINGS AND 
SIXPENCE SEBIES- 
Cloth, plain edges. 

Crmen Bvo, dctkf wiik lUuttratitnu. 

1. Skbtcbks of Scbiptubb Chabactbbs. By the Her. Andrew Thomson, D.D. 

2. Stabs or Eabth ; or, WQd Flowers of the Months. By Leigh Psge. 
8. EuJAH, THB Desbbt Pbophbt. By the Rev. H. T. Howat. 

4. Ghaftbbs ih thb Lifb or Elsib Ellis. By Hetty Bowman. 

5. Nabbbttb'3 Diabt : A Story of Puritan Times. By Anna J. Bncidand. 

6. Ethbl Libtob ; or. The Ferersham Temper. By A. B. W. 

7. SuzAKBB SB l'Obvb : A Tale of France in Huguenot Times. Jtj H. G. 

8. Lilt Hopb abd hbb Fbibbos. By Hetty Bowman. 

J. H. ft CO.'S FIVE SHILLINOS SEBIES- 

Extra fooUeap Svo, dott, ffHt tidt and edoet. 

1. Thb Cbildbbb's Hour;^Abvijau First Series. 656 pp. 60 Illustrations^ 

2. Da Bo. Second Series. 640 pp. 70 Illustrations. 
& Bo. Bo. Third Series. 640 pp. 70 Illustrations. 
4. Do. Bo. Fourth SeriesL 640 pp. 60 Illustrations. 
6. Ba Bo. Fifth Series. 640 pp. 60 Hlostrations. 

6. Bo. Bo. Sixth Series. 640 pp. 60 Illustrations. 

7. Tbb Stobt of Babixl. From the French of Professor Gaussen. By Hr and 

Mrs Campbell Orerend. Toned paper, 450 pp. 6 lUustrationa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
Aathorised Standards of Free Ghnreh of Scotland: Being the 

Westmizuiter Ck>nfe8sion of Faith, and other Documents. Publithed 
fiy aiUkority qfthe Omerai AtsenMjf, Demy 12mO| cloth limp, - £0 1 9 
Cloth boards, - - - - -018 



Sapexior Edition, printed on superfine paper, extra cloth, bevelled 



boards, antique^ - - - - - .086 
Full cal^ lettered, antique, • • - -050 



Brodie (Bev. James, A.M.) The Antiqnity and Nature of Man: 
A Beply to Sir Charles Lyell's Becent Work. Extra foolscap 8yo, 
doth, - - - • • - -02ft 



The Batlonal Creation: An Inquiry into the Nature and 



Classification of Rational Creatures, and the Ooyemment which God 
exercises over them. Crown 8to, cloth, - - - - 6 



Oar Present Position on the Chart of Time, as Bevealed in 



the Word of Qod. Enlarged Edition. Extra Ibolscap 8to, - -010 
Cloth, - - . - - -016 



The True Text of the Old Testament, with some Bemarks 



on the Language of the Jews. Crown 8yo, doth, - - - 8 

Bnms (Bev. Oeo., D.D.) Prayers for the use of Sabbath Schools. 

18mo, sewed, - - • - - -004 

Calvin's Treatise on Belies. With an Introdnctory Dissertation 

on Image Worship and other Superstitions in the Boman Catholic 
and Busso-Greek Churches. By the late Count Yalerian ErasinskL 
Extra foolscap 8to, doth, - • - . -026 

Catechisms— 

Catbohisx ov thi EnDBTOKS ov BiViiLXD Bbligioh, with a few 
Preliminary Questions on Natural Beligion. By William Ferrie, 
D.D., Kilconquhar. 18mo, stitched, . . - 4 

Oatkohism oh Baftish : in which are considered its Nature, its Sub- 
jects, and the Obligations resulting from it By the late Henry 
Grey, D.D., Edinburgh. 18mo, stitched, . . - 6 

Th> Assimblt's Labobs Catxohism ; with (Italicised) Prooft from 

**>ture at full length. Demy 12mo, sewed. - . - 6 
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CatechiBms— Cbnttmced. 

TOB Asssmblt'b SHoim CinoHxaif ; with (itollelMii) Pioofli from 
Seriptore at ftill length ; alao with Addittonal Bcrfptore Befer- 
encci, MleeCed Anom Boston, niher, M. Henxy, Paterion, Yinoenty 
andothen. Demy I8010, stitched, - - - .£001 

Thv Asssmblt's Shobtsb Gatbohism ; with Befereneet to the Scrip- 
tare ProofB. Demy 18mo» stitehed, > • - - 0| 

Tbb Cbili/s Pibst GiTBOBiSM. 4Bmo, stitched, - - - 04 

Sbobt Catbobum fob Toubo Cbildbbb. B7 the Ber. John Brown, 

Haddington. 82mo, stitched, . . . - 0| 

Plaib Catiobisx fob Cbildbbb. Bf the Ber. Matthew Henry. 

18mo, stitched, . - - - . .001 

FiFTT QUBSnOBB OOBOBBBIBO TBB LbAOIBO DOOTBIBBS IBD DUTIBS OF 

TBB O08PBL; with Scripture Answers and Parallel Texts. Por 

the use of Sabbath Schools. 18mo, stitched, • . .001 

POBX OF EXAMIBATIOB BBFOBB TBB GOXXUBIOB. ApprOTOd bj the 

General Assemblj of the Kirk of Scotland (1602), and appointed 
to be read in Families and Schools ; with Prooft from Scripture 
(commonly known as ' Craig's Catechism*). With a Becommen. 
datory Note by the Ber. Dr Candlish, Ber. Alez. Moody Stuart, 
and Ber. Dr Horatins Bonar. 18mo, stitched, . .001 

Thb Motbbb's Gatbobisx ; being a Preparatory Help for the Toang 
and Ignorant, to their easier understanding The Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism. By the Ber. John Willison, Dundee. 82mo, 
stitched, . . . . - .0001 

Warb^ (Db Isaac) Jutbbilb Hibtobioal Catbobisxs of tbb Old abb 
Nbw TB8TAXBBT8 ; wltii Nomeroos Scripture Beferences, and a 
Selection of Hymns. Demy 18mo, stitched, . . .001 

A SoBXPnrBB Catbobisx, Historical and Doctrinal, for the use of 
Schools and Families. By John Whitecross, Autiior <tf 'Anec- 
dotes on the Shorter Catechism/ etc. 18mo, stitched, . .001 

A SuBMABT OF Cbbistiab Dootbinbs abd Dutibs ; being tiie West- 
minster Assembly's Shorter Catechism, without the Questions, 
with Marginal Beferences. Foolscap 8to, stitched, - - 1 

Chrlstiaii Treasnry (The) Yolomes 1845 to 1860. 

16 YolomeB. Boyal 8to. A oomplote Set will be forwBxded to any 

part of the country, canlagepaidi on receipt of > • - 2 2 

Volumes 1861 to 1878. 

8uper.royaly doth, green and gold each » - . -066 

Cloud of Witnessee (A) for the Boyal Prerosatives of Jesus Christ: 

Being the Last Speeches and Testimonies of those who haTO Suffered 
for the Truth in Scotland since the year 1680. A New Edition, with 
Explanatory and Historical Notes, by the Ber. J. H. Thomson. 
Printed on Toned Paper, with Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8to, 
doth extra, . - . - - . -076 

■ Cal^ antique, red-edge^, - - . - Ifi 
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Cochrane (Bev. Thomas). Home Uission Work: Its DntieSi 

Difficulties, and Enoouragements. Saper-royal 82mo, - -£010 

Confession of Faith (The), agreed upon at the Assembly of 

Divines aft Westminster. Complete Edition, with the Jtaliet of the 
Elegant Quarto Edition of 1668 restored. (Authorised Edition.) 
Demy 12mo, doth limp, • - - - -014 

■ Cloth boards, - •- • -016 

' Roan, sprinkled edges, - - - - 1 9 

Boan, gflt edges, - - - - -020 

— — ^ Superior Edition, printed on superfine paper, extra cloth, bevelled 

boards, antique, - - ... . -080 

Full cal^ lettered, antique, - - - -060 



Without the other Documents. Demy 12mo, stitched, - - 6 



Dill (Edward Karons, A.U., H.DJ The Mystery Solved; or, 
Ireland's Miseries; Their Grand Cause and Cure. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth, - - - - - - -026 



The Oathering Storm; or, Britain's Bomeward Career: A 



Warning and Appeal to British Protestants. Foolscap Svo, doth, -010 

Family Prayers for Fonr Weeks. Edited by the Bev. John Hall, 

D.D., New York. Extra foolscap Svo, cloth, - - -020 

Family Prayers for Working Men (for Two Weeks). By 

Ministers of various Evangelical Denominations. Edited, with a 
Prefiice, by the Bev. John Hall, D.D., New York. Extra foolscap Svo, 
stiflSened boards, - - - - - -006 

^— - Limp doth, - - • • - -OOff 

'Fifty-One Honr* Wages Beckoner, The: Consisting of Compn- 
tations per Week, and Computations per Hour, for a Working Month. 
THth Supplementary Comparative Table, applicable to Weeks of 48, 
64, 67, and 60 Hours respectivdy. By a Betired Banker. 256 pp., 
extra foolscap Svo, cloth, - - - - -026 

Fleming (Bev. Bobert). The Bise and Fall of Papacy. Beprinted 
from the Edition of 1701, with a Preface by the late Bev. Thomas 
Thomson. Extra foolscap 8vo, sewed, - - - - 1 

Cloth, . - - - - -016 

Forbes (Bev. Bobert, A.M.) Digest of Bnles and Procedore in 

the Inferior Courts of the Free Church of Scotland. With Appendix, 
embracing a Ministerial Manual, and also containing Forms and 
Documents. Third Edition, Bevised. Extra foolscap Svo^ doth, - 3 6 
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Habit; with Special Reference to the Fonnation of a Virtaons 

Character. An Address to Students. B7 Boms Thomson. With a 
Beoommendatory Note bj the late Professor Miller. Second Edition, 
Berised. 18mo, - - - - - .£0 02 

Handbook and Index to the Principal Acts of Assembly of the 

Free Church of Scotland— 1843-1868. By a Minister of the Free Church 

of Scotland. Extra foolscap 8yo, cloth, - . • .026 

Helps at; the Mercy.Seat. Selected from the Scriptures, the Old 
Divines, and the Poets. By the Bey. John M. Putnam. Extra fools. 
cap 8to, doth, > - . - - -026 

Gilt edges, - - - - - -080 

Howat (Bev. H. T.) Sabbath Hours: A Series of Meditations on 

Oospel Themes. Extra foolscap 8vo, doth, > - .080 

Hnnter (James J.) Historical Notices of Lady Tester's Church 
and Parish, Edinburgh. Compiled fh>m Authentic Sources. Extra 
foolscap 8to, cloth. Printed on Toned Paper, . > .026 

Hymns for the Use of Sabbath Schools and Bible Glasses. 

Sdected by a Committee of Clergymen. Boyal 82mo, sewed, .003 

Knitting Book of Gonnterpanes (A), With Diagrams and Direc- 
tions. By Mrs Oeorge Cupples, Author of ' The Stocking-Knitter's 
Manual.' Printed on Toned Paper, with Illuminated Coyer. Extra 
foolscap 8yo, - > > - > .000 

Uelkle (Bev. Jas., D.DO Coming Events. An Inquiry regarding 
the Three Prophetical Numbers of the last Chapter of DanieL Extra 
foolscap 8yo, doth, - - - - - -025 

Miller (Bev. James N.) Prelacy Tried by the Word of God. 

With an Appendix on the Prelatio Argument firom Church History. 
Foolscap 8yo, limp doth, - - . - -010 

Miller (Professor Jas.) Physiology in Harmony with the Bible, 

respecting the Talue and Bight Obsenrance of the Sabbath. Boyal 

82mo, limp cloth, . .. . . . .000 

Newton (John). Cardiphonia; or, The Utterance of the Heart. 

Extra foolscap 8yo, doth, . . . . .030 

Ocean Lays. Selected by the Bev. J. Longmnir, I1L.D. Hlnstrated. 

Square 16mo, cloth, . . - • . .020 

Patterson (Alex. S,, D.D.) The Redeemer and the Bedemption. 

Extra foolscap 8yo, doth, - - . •- -020 

Philip (Bev. Johni M.A.) Bays of Light: or, Chnrch-Themes and 

Life-Problems. Extra foolscap 8yo, cloth, • • - 8 6 
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Pond (Professor Enoch, 2>J).) The Seals Opened; or, The 

Apooalypae Explained for BfldA Btudaiits. Grown 8yO| doth, .£030 

Bochdale Discourses. By Clergymen connected with the Synod 

of the United Presbyterian Charch in England. With a Preftce by 
Professor John OaimSy D.D. Crown 8yo, doth, - - .060 

Scots Worthies, The. By John Howie of Lochgoin. A New 

Edition. Edited by the Ber. W. H. Carslaw, M.A. Printed on Toned 

Paper, with 160 IlluBtrations on Wood. Demy 8to, doth extra, .076 

— — Call; antique, red edges, • . . . 16 

Steele (James). A Manual of the Evidences of Christianity. 

Chiefly intended for Young Penons. 18mo,doth, . .010 

Stocking-Knitter's Uannal (The) : A Companion for the Worfc- 

lable. By Mrs Oeorge Capples, Author of the 'Knitting Book of 
Countezpanea.' Eztm Ibolsoap 8to, Illuminated coyer, - .006 

Bum of Saving Knowledge, The. Extracted from the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. Por the use <tf Bible Classes. Buper-royal 32m<^ 
stiffened boards, - . . . . .004 

Cloth Ump, . . . - . .006 

Tasker (Bev. William). The Territorial Visitor's Manual: A 

Handbook of Home Mission Werk. Small 8to, doth, . -020 

Thompson (Bev. John, A.M.) Life Work of Peter the Apostle. 

Extra foolscap 8yo, doth, . . . - -080 

Thoughts on Intercessory Prayer. By a Lady. 

Boyal 82mo, limp doth, . . - . .006 

Wallace (Bev. 3, A.) Commnnion Services, according to the 

Presl^terian Porm. Extra foolscap 8to, doth, . . .026 

— A Pastor's Legacy. 

Extra foolscap 8to, doth, . . . . .020 

Watts' (Isaac, D.D.) Divine Songs for Children; with Scriptore 

Proo&L Por the use of Families and Schools. Square 82mo, sewed, .008 

WUherforce's Practical View of Christianity. Complete Edition. 

Extra foolscap 8yo, doth, . . . . .026 

WlUison (Bev. John). Sacramental Meditations and Advices for 

the use of Communicants. Crown 8to, doth, - . -020 

The AiBicted Man's Companion. A New Edition. 

DemylSmo, . . . . . .016 
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MUSIC. 

!Elie TreaBtury HymnaL A Selection cf Part Mosic, in tiie Ordinary 
Notation, with Instrumental Accomx>animent : the Hymns selected 
from Dr Bonar's 'Hjmns of Faith and Hope.' The Letter-Note 
Method of Musical Notation is added as a help to young singers. 
Twenty-four Numbers. (For Contents, see next pa^) Baper-royal 
8yo— each -- - - - - -£001 

Part I., Nos. 1 to 12, in Printed Wrapper, - - - 1 

Part n., Nos. 13 to 24, in Printed Wrapper, • - .010 

The Whole Work complete. Cloth eztrB| ^t edges, - - 8 

^Ehe Children's Harmonist. A Series of Part Songs for the Family 
and ther School-room. Harmonised, on the Letter-Note Method, for 
Two Voices, with a Bass Accompaniment By David Colville, Author 
of ' The Letter-Note Singing Method,' etc. Twelve Numbers. (For 
Contents, see J. H. & Co.'s separate * List of Musical Publications.') 
Super-royal 16mo — each - - - - -001 

— — — The Whole Work complete, doth, lettered, - - - 1 

Choral Harmony. Edited by David Colville. A Selection of Music, 
chiefly of an easy character, in Tocal Score, for the use of Choral 
Societies, Classes, Schools, etc Upwards of 130 Numbers published. 
(For Contents, see J. H. A Co.'s separate 'List of Musical Publica- 
tions.') Royal 8 vo— each - - - - -001 

Vol. I. (50 Numbers), cloth boards, - - - .040 

Vol. n. (50 Numbers), cloth boards, - . • - 4 

Vols. in. and lY.-'Inproffreit, 

The Iietter-Note Singing Method: Elementary Division, in Twenty- 
three Lessons. By David Colville. fioyal Svo, sewed, - - 1 
Cloth, - - - - • - -016 

The Choral Gnlde : Being the Exercises contained in the forq;oing 

Work. Two Parts, sold separately— eadi - - - 8 

A Course of Blementary Fraotlce In Vocal Mttsio. For use in con- 
nection with any Method of Solmization. Composed and Arranged by 
David Colville. Two Parts— «ach - - - - 4 

A Oraduated Conrse of Blementary Instmotion in Singing on 
the Letter-Note Method (by meam o/v^ich any difficulty qfleamina 
to Sing from the common Notation can be eatUy overcome)^ in 
Twenty-six Lessons. By David Colville and George Bentley. Boyal 
Svo, in Wrapper, - - - - - -010 

Cloth, - - - - - - -016 

The PapU'B Handbook: Being the Exercises contained in the fore- 
going Work. For the use of Classes and Schools. Two Parts, sold 
separately — each - - • - - -008 

An Slementary Course of Fraotloe in Vocal Mnsio, with numerous 
Tables, Diagrams, etc, and copious Examples of all the usual Times, 
Keys, and Changes of Keys. For use in connection with any Method 
of Solmization. By David Colville. Complete in Two Parts—each - 4 

Oolvllle's Choral School : A Collection of Easy Part Songs, Anthems, 
etc, in Vocal Score, for the use of Schools and Singing Classes. 
Arranged progressively, and forming a complete Course of Practice 
in Yocal Music In Twenty Parts— each - - - 4 
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THE TREASURY HYMNAL t 

A 8«IeetIon of Part Mode, in the Ordinary Notation, wiCh Instrumental AccompanI* 
ment : the Hymns selected fh>m Dr Sonar's ** Hymns of Faith and Hope." The 
Letter-Note Method of Musical Notation is added as a help to young singers^ 
Twenty-four Numbers. Buper-nqrAl Sya One Peni^ each. 

1. Fo&wiBD, - ... r • - Old Mdody. 

A BiTBLXHKX Hthv, . - • . ArranQedfrotn MoMart, 

2. Tbb Feibkd, ...... Jfaydn. 

LOBT BDT FOVHD, - - ..... Ple]fel. 

8. A LiTTLi Wbilv, . . . . Adapted from MendeUtohfU 

A 8TSAB0IE HsRs, .... Fleyd, 

4 Tbb Blakk, Do. 

Tbb Niobt and tbb Mobhiho, - - Adapted from Bode, 

6. Tbb Gloodlbss, ..... Haydn. 

Tbb Substitotb, ..... po. 

6. Tbt Wit, NOT Mine, . ... Altered from PUyeL 
Rbst Yomdbb, . - - - - BteibeU. 

7. Etbb Nbae, ...... German Mdodjf. 

Quu Sbpababtt, ..... Beethoven, 

8. All Wbll, ...... Haydn. 

Bisappointmbbt, ..... />o. 

Cbilo's Pbitbb, ..... Weber. 

9. Odd's Isbabl, ..... Atterbury. 
Tbb Elobe BeotbbBi .... Beethoven. 

DAT Spribo, Oerman Mdody, ^ 

10. Tbb Niobt Combtb, .... Venetian Melody. 
How LoBO, ...... MendeUiohn, 

11. Tbb Two Eras, ..... Spohr. 
^an SbbpAebs's Plain, ... Whitaker, 

12. Briobt Fbbt or Mat, ... Do. 
Hbaybn at Last, .... CleMenK. 

13. No Niobt Dbscbnd on Tbbb, . . Oraun, 
Tbb Toicb From Oalilbb, . . Kirmair, 

14. Tbb First and tbb Last, ... Sdtvbefi. 
EcoB Homo, ...... MomotL 

15. A Cbild or Dat, .... Spohr, 
Tbb Sbadow or tbb Cboss, - - Haydn. 

16. Tbb Slebp or tbb Bblotbd, . . Polith Melody. 
Strbnoth bt tbb Wat, ... Wd>er. 

17. Tbb Battlb Sonq or tbb Cburob, . ColvUle. 
Tbb Dat ArTBR Armaobddon, - - Hummel. 

18. Sabbatb Htmn, Dr Miller. 

Mabttb's Htxb, Hindottanee Melodj^ 

19. Hb is Coxino, Himmel. 

Litb, ....... Handd. 

20. SaMMBE Oladnbss, .... €ferman Mdod^, 
Links, ....--- Spohr. 

21. UsB Mb, ...... Anonymout, 

Smooth Etbet Wave, : . . Hering. 

22. Bboin with God, - - -* - Anonymaua. 
HoMB WARDS, Motart. 

23. Tbb Dbsbet Jodrnbt, ... Hastings. 
Laus Dbo, Bost. 

24. Tbinos hoped roE, . - - - Pleyel. 
He Lxtbtb Lobo wbo Lr?ETH Well, Beethoven. 



